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RECRUITING STATIONS 


Baltimore’s vice report deals not only with 
crass commercialized vice but with the way 
business men tease and wheedle and bully and 
buy their stenographers into debauchery and 
of the steady pressure on some retail clerks. 


For the first time the report of an official com- 
mission reveals the constant solicitation which 
forms a regular part of many working girls’ 


days. A review of a report, not yet pub- 
lished, in 


An Early Issue of The Survey 


Issued weekiy. Changes 
In accordance with a growing commercial 


WESTERN OFFICE 
2559 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


THE western plan of federal subsidies to 
help the health-resort states care for non- 
resident tuberculous patients is sharply 
challenged from the West. The head of 
Denver’s relief department believes subsi- 
dies would increase rather than lessen the 
burden on the states. Page 711. 


A GRAND jury has indicted the big steel 
companies as an aftermath of the East 
Youngstown strike. Page 711. 


THE cloak and suit protocol, most unique 
of industrial peace treaties, has been abro- 
gated by the employers. Page 712. 


CHICAGO’S primaries were all bound 
round with a civic string in which the mayor 
is well ensnarled. Page 713. 


PRESENT social needs and rapidly ap- 
proaching industrial changes in Latin Amer- 
ica were major topics of discussion at the 
Panama Congress on Christian Work. Page 
717, 


AS TO the mother in industry, humanism 
breaks with feminism, says John Martin. 
Instead of making factories fit for women 
it would take women out of factories, and 
raise father’s wages to the point of endow- 
ing every wife to a career of bearing and 
raising three or more children. Page 720. 


THERE is no preparedness worth a penny 
whistle which does not include social and 
industrial justice, argues Mr. Devine, and 
whether political parties recognize it or not, 
social and industrial justice is a live issue 
this year of a presidential campaign. Page 
732. 


MASSACHUSETTS has before it a com- 
prehensive plan for revising its juvenile 
court and probation law. Page 723. 


WHILE Chicago has an even more elabo- 
rate plan for its women offenders. Page 
723. 


CLEVELAND is counting all its cripples 
and classifying their handicaps as a basis 
for planning useful and happier futures for 
them. Page 724. 


THE widows’ cruse is dry thus early in 
the year so far as New York city mothers’ 
pensions go. Page 725. 


CURING trachoma in the Kentucky moun- 
tains is only half the big job undertaken 
by the federal doctors and nurses. The 
other half is to abolish the family towel. 
Page 726. 


NEW YORK has examined tens of thou- 
sands of workers in its occupational dis- 
ease clinic. Page 727. 


A REVIEW of the year’s publications on 
outdoor relief, with something of the re- 
viewer's own views. Page 729. 


MAYOR Baker, smiling, unassuming, clean- 
shaven, goes unostentatiously to Washing- 
ton as chief of all the moustachioed fighting 
men. He continues his membership in 
peace and suffrage organizations, his presi- 
dency of the National Consumers’ League 
—and his subscription to THE Survey. Page 
716. 
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UBERCULOSIS SUBSIDIES CHAL- 
LENGED IN COLORADO 


STRONG OBJECTION to the Kent 
bill, now before Congress, providing 
federal aid for states burdened with the 
care of indigent consumptives from 
other states, comes from one of the very 
states the measure is designed to help. 
Although, as reported in THe Survey 
for February 12, the bill was suggested 
by the California state Board of Health 
with the co-operation of the state Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, it is the outgrowth of a 
movement vigorously urged by a group 
of western and southwestern states 
which have large numbers of eastern 
health-seekers. 


Colorado has perhaps had as heavy a 
burden as any of these states, but the 
executive secretary of the Denver 
municipal and county department of so- 
cial welfare, Gertrude Vaile, declares— 
and her views are endorsed by the 
Municipal Commission of Charity and 
Correction—that the proposed law, 
granting a federal subsidy of seventy- 
five cents per patient provided the state 
appropriates a similar amount, “would 
greatly increase and not diminish the 
heavy and unjust burdens which fall 
upon our western and southwestern com- 
munities.” 


“Tuberculous, people would be encour- 
aged by such a law to flock in even 
larger numbers to those parts of the 
country which are supposed to have the 
best climatic conditions. And the chari- 
ties in those states would be even more 
helpless than ever to defend their com- 
munities from the burden, because they 
would appear so inexcusably hard- 
hearted if they refused to co-operate 
with government help and give the pati- 
ent every available opportunity for 
cane. 


Miss Vaile bases her contention on 
more than three years of struggle with 
the problem, case by case, which she de- 
clares to be the heaviest and most diffi- 
cult among all the problems her depart- 
ment deals with. 

If a legal resident of another state’ 
comes to Colorado because he suffers 
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from tuberculosis she believes that the 
whole responsibility for his care should 
rest with the state from which he comes. 
If he has no legal residence she con- 
tends that the burden “should be fixed 
upon the state in which he last had legal 
residence or else upon the state in which 
it can be proved that the disease (the 
cause of his dependency) was acquired, 


and not upon any unfortunate state to | 


which he goes after his power of earn- 
ing is already broken.” 


-Further, she points out that a heavy 
and perhaps the heaviest, part of the 
problem is not the care of the patient 
but of the family dependent upon the 
patient.” For such dependents the pro- 
posed law makes no provision. Denver 
provides mothers’ pensions for widows 
with young children. In many cases the 
fathers had come to Colorado for their 
health and never were independent there. 
“In the next few years,” says Miss 
Vaile, “the burden of pensions to the 
wife and children is likely to assume 
larger proportions than the burden of 
sanatorium care for the bread-winners.” 


One of the safeguards which the law 
contains she regards as worthless. This 


- is ithe provision that the benefit of the 


measure “will be granted only in the 
case of indigent patients who have sub- 
mitted satisfactory proof that they were 
not assisted by any person or institution 
to leave their legal residence or did 
not themselves leave in order to receive 
benefits under this act.” The latter point 
could never, she believes, be proved or 
disproved. 


The problem of the ex-patient is not 
adequately solved by the measure, she 
contends, The bill refers to patients 
“temporarily located.” Yet Miss Vaile 
points out that many ex-patients, still 
unable to be fully self-supporting, re- 
main in Colorado because they fear a 
relapse if they return to their former 
homes. And families left by patients 
who die often refuse to be persuaded to 
return to their legal residence. “Finally 
when authorities at their former home 
claim that their legal residence had ex- 
pired, humanity could no longer permit 
us to refuse adequate relief.” 


W 
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STRAINT OF WAGIS 


Tue GRAND Jury that was em- 
panelled in. Youngstown, Ohio, to in- 
vestigate the strike and the riot of Janu- 
ary 7 at East Youngstown [see THE 
Survey for January 22] has returned 
indictments against the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, the Brier 
Hill Steel Company, the Youngstown 
Iron and Steel Company, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Judge E. H. Gary, 
chairman of the executive board of the 
latter corporation. The charge is that 
of making an unlawful agreement to 
maintain uniform wage rates for com- 
mon labor. 

During the strike a 10 per cent ad- 
vance in wages was announced by all 
of these companies, the United States 
Steel Corporation taking the initiative. 
It was stated at that time by an official 
of one of the independent companies 
that the wages paid by his company and 
the working conditions are in all re- 
spects “similar to those maintained by 
the United States Steel Corporation.” 

The grand jury was unable to find any 
particular cause for the riot but the re- 
port states that no evidence appeared 
to indicate that any foreign government 
had a hand in it. It found that members 
of the Ohio National Guard were em- 
ployed in the plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company as guards and 
that they took ammunition belonging to 
the'state into the plant. 

The report severely censures the 
guards who fired from the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company’s bridge into 
the crowd, killing three men and wound- 
ing many others, and states that they 
were not of such a character as to be 
trusted with the responsibilities that 
were laid upon them. Concerning the 
origin of the violence the report states: 


[straint FOR ALLEGED RE- 


“While one shot was fired from one of 
the mob assembled around the gate of 
the tube company, the shots which pre- 
cipitated the extreme acts of violence, 
lawlessness and crime which were com- 
mitted January 7 were shots fired by the 
guards of the Youngstown Sheet and 
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Tube Company.” And it continues: 
“We find that there is an underlying 
cause, not only of the strike and of the 
dissatisfaction prevailing among the men 
prior to the strike, but of the riot itself, 
a cause which will be shown upon the 
trial of some of the corporations and 
individuals against whom charges have 
been made by this jury.” 


SUIT PROTOCOL 


THE Famous protocol in the 
cloak and suit industry of New York is 


Ts END OF THE CLOAK AND 


dead. Contractual relations between the 
Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Protective Association and various locals 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 


Workers’ Union were definitely ended 
when on March 3, the employers refused 
to accept certain rulings of the Council 
of Conciliation, a move which led the 
union on March 7 to announce that it 
was uvable longer to deal with the as- 
sociaticn. 

Thus the agreement that brought order 
out of chaos in 1910, that was strained 
almost but not quite to the breaking 
point in 1912, and that was broken off 
temporarily in 1915 and then accepted 
once more by both parties, with some 
modifications for a period of two years, 
and that has maintained peace in the 
industry for nearly six years, has been 
definitely and finally laid aside. 

The relations between the manufactur- 
ers and their employes are back where 
they were before the great strike of 
1910, with this exception—that the work- 
ers now are well organized and have 
had nearly six years’ experience with 
unionism and its discipline. 

It was the beginning of the end when, 
in May, 1915, the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, after protesting against acts 
which it alleged to be in violation of the 
protocol, sent a letter to the union stat- 
ing that mutual relations were “severed 
and severed by your acts.” Out of this 
arose a situation that seemed likely to 
develop into a strike of 50,000 garment 
workers. 

Early in July, however, both sides 
were induced to submit their differences 


to a Council of Conciliation to be ap- 
pointed by Mayor Mitchel. The mayor 
appointed Felix Adler, Louis  D. 
Brandeis, Henry Bruére, George W. 


Kirchwey, Charles L. Bernheimer, and 
former United States Judge Walter C. 
Noyes. After this Council of Concilia- 
tion had held sessions for two weeks a 
decision in the form of a new agree- 
ment was handed down and was accept- 
ed by both sides. In this decision much 
of the old protocol was incorporated. 
But the board of arbitration was not 
re-established. At the request of the 
mayor the .Council of Conciliation con- 
tinued its existence for the purpose of 
investigating certain unsettled points and 
making recommendations concerning 
them and it assumed, with the tacit con- 


sent of both association and union, a 
part at least of the functions of the old 
board of arbitration. It was tacit, in 
that no formal agreement existed to 
abide by the decisions of the council, 
but it was nevertheless a consent, for 
both sides submitted to it their griev- 
ances and, for a time, accepted its de- 
cisions. 

On March 1, the council made the de- 
cision that a union man eligible for em- 
ployment under the terms of the “pre- 
ferential union shop” clause in the 
agreement must be one of good standing 
with union dues paid up. At the same 
time it asked representatives of both 
sides to meet on March 3 to make final 
arrangements regarding the Joint Board 
of Supervision and Enforcement of 
Standards which had been provided for 
in the council’s original decision and ac- 
cepted by both sides. The arrangements 
had gone so far that Dean Kirchwey had 
been agreed on as the director of the 
board. 

On March 3, however, instead of send- 
ing representatives to the conference, 
the employer’s association sent a letter 
to the Council of Conciliation stating 
that it would not accept its recent 
“recommendation” on the ground that it 
created “new legislation” which the 
council, in a former ruling, had stated 
to be beyond its powers. 


“In these circumstances,” the letter 
continued, “we see no good purpose to 
be accomplished by the meeting called 
for by you and beg to advise you that we 
will not participate therein. However 
so long as the union will abide by the 
terms of the original contract as made 
between us, we will fulfill our obliga- 
tions thereunder.” 


In a letter addressed to the association 
on March 7, officials of the union charged 
that the association’s letter to the coun- 
cil 
“is the culmination of a long series of 
actions on your part which clearly had 
for their object the destructions of the 
standards of rights and safeguards 
granted to the workers by the Council of 
Conciliation and mitually assented to by 
SAUe ac ore 
“The recommendations of the mayor’s 
Council of Conciliation, which consti- 
tutes the agreement between us, were 
based upon the principle that the essen- 
tial human rights of the workers should 
be respected in the mutual dealings be- 
tween employers and workers alike with 
the principle of industrial efficiency, and 
that the rule of fair dealing should be 
the guiding principle in all such relations. 
Your association, under its present ad- 
ministration, has proven itself absolutely 
unwilling or totally incapable of living 
up to the spirit of these principles. 

“You have accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Council of Conciliation 
grudgingly and half-heartedly, ana you 
have violated the provisions and defeated 
the objects of our agreement from the 
very first day by hedging it in with rigid 
and vexatious techriicalities. By your 
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letter to the Council of Conciliation you: 


have practically dismissed the council 
and practically eliminated the only fair 
and impartial instrument we have for 
the adjustment of our disputes. You 
have thus made it impossible for us to 
deal with your association, and this is to 
inform you that all such future dealings 
will be discontinued from this date.” 


This leaves the 60,000 workers in the 
shops of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association without 
any agreement with their employers. It is 
stated by representatives of the union 


that there is no reason why the matter | 


should not drift along for a time with- 
out serious complications arising. It is 
conceded, however, that the situation «is 
more or less favorable to a strike. 

The change that has come about in 
six years whereby the progressive in- 
strument devised by Louis D. Brandeis 
and others and accepted by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association in 1910 as a solu- 
tion of their difficulties is now abrogated 
by that same association is explained by 
some observers as the result of a strug- 
gle between two elements in the asso- 
ciation. It is stated that the progres- 
sives who were in the saddle when the 
original protocol agreement was signed 
have been defeated by the reactionaries 
who were bent on wrecking the protocol. 

It is certain, at least, that the personnel 
of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation has in recent years almost alto- 
gether changed. Julius Henry Cohen, 
who was counsel to the association for 
a number of years, who assisted in draft- 
ing the terms of the protocol and who 
has always been a staunch defender of 
that instrument, severed his connection 
with the association after the break of 
last summer. 


\ X J} AR WORKING WITH ONE OF 
THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT 

IN ALL PRESENT-DAY reports 
of British charitable or health work the 
same note recurs: “The outbreak of 
the war has seriously hindered the ex- 
pansion of this movement. Hospitals 
equipped for this class of patients have 
of necessity been taken over for wound- 
ed soldiers.” 

This is true of the campaign to eradi- 
cate Egyptian ophthalmia, which has 
been carried on vigorously of late years 
by the Public Health Department of the 
Ministry of the Interior of Egypt. Re- 
search into the bacteriology of ophthal- 
mia and medical and social work among 
the fellahin had caused a steady fall in 
the number of cases from 16 per cent in 
1912 to 15 per cent in 1913, and 14 per 
cent in 1914. During the last year 38 
per cent of those under treatment were 
children less than fifteen years old. 

Before the war there were fourteen 
hospitals for ophthalmia, two endowed 
by Sir Edward Cassel, four maintained 
by local self-taxation and eight by the 


central government, with five European . 
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and twenty-seven Egyptian surgeons in 
‘charge. The two Cassel hospitals were 
traveling institutions which pitched 
their tents for about six months in a 
‘locality and then moved on—a method 
which might with advantage be adopted 
in the trachoma campaign in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. 

These are now military hospitals, pro- 
viding 800 beds for wounded soldiers, 
and as the report sadly observes, the re- 
sults of the change will probably be 
shown in next year’s statistics of ophthal- 
mia. 

The extent of the evil in Egypt is 
shown by the figures for 1914. During 
that year 11,955 cases of blindness were 
examined, a little over 9,000 of which 
were caused by conjunctivitis, including 
trachoma. No less than 43.6 per cent of 
the conjunctivitis cases were caused by 
the gonococcus, not by the organisms 
which have been supposed to be the 
cause of so-called Egyptian ophthalmia. 


Trachoma also is very prevalent and 
special efforts were made to eradicate it 
among the school children. In 1907 the 
schools contained 95.5 per cent of chil- 
dren in the more infective stage of this 
complaint, but that was reduced to 11.7 
per cent in 1914, and there were hopes 
of really eradicating this very serious 
detriment to the happiness and prosper- 
ity of Egypt. 

And now doctors and hospitals must 
“be taken over by the military.” The 
direct results of the great war are dis- 
astrous enough, but when the indirect re- 
sults are reckoned there seems no end. 


IVIC ISSUES IN THE CHICAGO 
PRIMARIES 


Tue Cuicaco direct primaries 
preceding the election of half the City 
Council had broad social significance. 
The fundamental issue at stake is the 
maintenance of the council’s independ- 
ence of the mayor in making up the city 
budget and in following up the appro- 
priations by inquiry into their expendi- 
ture. The mayor denies the right of the 
council to make such inquiry or to have 
the expert advice which its finance com- 
mittee has hitherto had from the effi- 
ciency division of the civil service com- 
mission. Well qualified experts were 
dismissed by the commission and the city 
comptroller proposed to prepare, with 
the aid of experts chosen by himself, a 
budget to be submitted to the council as 
the basis for its appropriations. 

The aldermen claimed that this super- 
cedure of their prerogatives reduced 
their function to that of “a rubber 
stamp.” They therefore passed an ordi- 
nance for the creation of an independent 
board of standards and apportionment, 
which the mayor promptly vetoed. . He 
then declared war against nine of the 
most prominent of the outgoing alder- 
men and took the stump against their re- 
nomination and re-election. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH IN DRAMA 


A REALISTIC picture of the Pennsylvania Dutch—whose life as it centers round 

the rural church, almost their only social interest, was described by Edmund 
de S. Brunner in THe Survey for January 29—is seen in Erstwhile Susan which 
Mrs. Fiske is now playing in New York. The comedy is an adaptation of the novel 
Barnabetta by Helen R. Martin who has laid the scene of other novels among 


these people. 


The story deals with the experiences of an eccentric, votes-for- 


women, teacher-of-elocution, lover-of-clothes person brought into the narrow hard 


life of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


With some delightful bits of comedy the play 


unfolds a human document of these old religionists and at the same time states 


some modern feminist doctrine. 


The result was the renomination of 
seven of the nine, with large majorities. 
Thus reassured, the majority against the 
mayor in the council is thought to be 
sufficient to pass the measure for the 
board of standards and apportionment 
over a possible veto. 


Many other issues are involved in this 
one. The Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion charges the mayor’s civil service com- 
missioners with wholesale evasion and 
violation of the law by the suspension of 
eligible lists, the postponement of exami- 
nations and a multitude of sixty-day ap- 
pointments. Thus far the state’s attor- 
ney declines to prosecute the commis- 
sioners at the demand both of the City 
Council and the reform association, 
claiming it to be “politics.” 

Under cover of the mayor's order 
closing the saloons on Sunday, which 
was issued during an attempt of the 
Anti-Saloon League to secure his in- 
dictment by the grand jury for the non- 
enforcement of the law, the corporation 
counsel, whose appointment was an ef- 
fort to conciliate “the wets,’ has made 
the lifting of the lid on disorderly re- 
sorts and vicious practices possible in 
many directions. Cabaret performances 
of a vulgar type have spread all over 
the city. Restaurants, under their $15 
licenses, have been allowed to serve 
liquor purchased before 1 A.m. week 
days, and Saturday midnight, as much 
later as they chose. This iargely nulli- 
fied the effect not only of the Sunday 
closing order but of the ordinance clos- 
ing the saloons at 1 A.M. 

Notwithstanding all these evasions of 
law, the mayor’s original Sunday clos- 


ing order won and held the indiscrim- 
inate endorsement of some of the clergy 
and their ministerial unions, even after 
the Municipal Voters’ League had 
squarely reported the issue between the 
council and the mayor, and the Anti- 
Saloon League publicly denied that the 
law enforcement issue involved the en- 
dorsement of the mayor’s candidates for 
the council. Fourteen of the most rep- 
resentative ministers, however, declared 
the renomination and re-election of the 
aldermen opposed by the mayor to be 
necessary to maintain the control of the 
law enforcement. and other vital issues 
by a thoroughly trustworthy majority of 
aldermen. 

Among the issues involved in this con- 
troversy between mayor and aldermen is 
the continuance of the Department of 
Public Welfare. Although this depart- 
ment was established at the urgency of 
social workers and by an ordinance in- 
troduced by Professor Merriam, alder- 
man from the university ward, the may- 
or refused to accept any suggestion of 
persons qualified to be commissioner. 
He appointed a woman wholly without 
experience, who had helped elect him.. 
She has now been accused by another 
woman, appointed by her to be in charge 
of social surveys, with compelling some 
of her subordinates to split their salaries, 
returning one-third of their pay for the 
alleged use of the mayor. The issue be- 
tween these two women was first pre- 
sented to the civil service commission- 
ers, who acted throughout the hearing 
as though they were attorneys for the 
defense. The City Council has referred 
the case to the state’s attorney. 
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The Woman’s City Club and one of 
the suffrage associations promptly pro- 
tested against the continuance of such 
appointees in official positions. The 
council’s finance committee is discussing 
the elimination or curtailment of the 
Department of Public Weltare by re- 
fusing or very materially reducing the 
appropriation for its support. 

At the primary polls the women voters 
gave a good account of themselves. 
Most of them are independents, and 
therefore refused to register for the 
primaries, because only party tickets can 
be voted and the ticket of the same 
party must be voted for two successive 
years at the primary. Yet despite the 
light vote of women on this account, a 
larger proportion of women than men 
voted for the better candidates in the 
test wards. One of them owed his re- 
nomination to the majority of women’s 
votes which was greater than that of 
the men against him. In the April elec- 
tion independent voters, both women 
and men, are likely to be heard from 
emphatically. 

Another of Alderman Merriam’s 
measures miscarried because of the may- 
or’s appointments. It was a commission 
to investigate the liquor traffic in Chi- 
cago with impartial thoroughness. But 
the commissioners appointed by the 
mayor are, with few if any exceptions, 
identified or affiliated with liquor inter- 
ests. 


EATH OF THE HEAD OF THE 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


THomas M. Mutry of New 
York city who died March 10 in his 
sixty-first year was a typical Irish im- 
migrant, though he was born in this 
country, and it was his father and not 
he who came to New York in 1837. 
Starting as a poor boy, he died the owner 
of Castle Strange in County Roscom- 
mon, Ireland, where a gamekeeper had 
once cuffed the father for climbing the 
wall. 
That was but one of the possessions 
and honors which grew out of the pros- 


perous contracting business in which 
father and son engaged. For Mr. 
Mulry was not only a figure in the 


larger business life of New York, in- 
cluding the presidency of the great Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank, but presi- 
dent of the Superior Council of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society and an execu- 
tive member on the boards of many hos- 
pitals, homes, schools and other charit- 
able institutions. In 1908 he was presi- 
dent of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

Another of the interesting incidents 
in the life of father and son was that as 
contractor the elder Mulry laid the foun- 
dations of Tammany Hall and his son 
sat for vears as a member of the Tam- 
many Hall General Committee. 

Since 1907 Mr. Mulry had been a 
member of the New York State Board 


of Charities. He recently testified in 
the inquiry now being held into the cen- 
duct of that body by Commissioner 
Charles H. Strong at the direction of 
Governor Whitman. News of his death 
reached Mr. Strong at a session of the 
hearing and Mr. Strong said: 


“His loss will be felt most by those of 
his own faith, but it will be appreciated 
also by those of other faiths, for he was 
a man of broad and sane views in chari- 
table matters.” 


Mr. Mulry had been contirmed by 
Pope Pius X as a Knight of the Pontifi- 
cal Order of St. Gregory the Great, and 
had been awarded the Laetare Medal by 
the University of Notre Dame in 1912. 


GIENE PRIZE AWARDED 


THE prIzE OF $1,000 given by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany through the American Social Hy- 
giene Association for the best pamphlet 
on social hygiene for boys and girls has 
been awarded to Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. 
Armstrong. Dr. Armstrong is director 
of the Social Welfare Department of 
the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 

This prize was offered by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company to en- 
courage a satisfactory treatment of the 
problems of sex and reproduction for 
use in the instruction of adolescents, for 
while there is substantial agreement as 
to what sex information ought to be 
given to young children, and as to the 
desirability of thorough scientific in- 
struction for mature persons, there has 
been, says the association, no satisfac- 
tory material for the adolescent period. 

The question before the competitors, 
therefore, was how best to approach 
boys and girls. Nearly 550 persons in 
all parts of the United States, Canada 
and Europe submitted manuscripts, al- 
most none of which were freakish or 
sensational. : 

The judges were Martha P. Falconer, 
superintendent Sleighton Farms State 
Training School for Girls, Darlington, 
Pa.; Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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pany, New York; Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
president Camp Fire Girls of America; 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief Children’s Bu- 
reau; Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, Harvard 
Medical School; Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, 
dean Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, University of Michigan; and 
Ella Flagg Young, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 


IGHT-HOUR DEMANDS MADE 
ON 528 RAILROADS 


THE vote that the four railroad 
brotherhoods have been taking on the 
question of demanding the eight-hour 
day with “time and one-half” for over- 
time for all trainmen engaged in freight 
service was completed on March 9. 
The next day it was announced that the 
vote had been overwhelmingly in favor 
of the demand. The proposition will be 
presented now to the railroads which 
have already expressed themselves un- 
favorably. 

Spokesmen for the roads have insisted 
that the demands are, in effect, for in- 
creased wages rather ‘than an eight- 
hour day. It is impossible, they assert, 
for schedules to be adjusted to the eight- 
hour day basis, hence the demand of 
the men is for a “basic” eight-hour day. 

The officers of the railroad brother- 
hoods, on the other hand, insist that their 
demand is made in good faith and that 
it is possible to readjust the schedules 
on an eight-hour day basis. Overtime, 
they concede, will occasionally be neces- 
sary, but the demand for time and one- 
half after the eight hours is not, they 
assert, in order to increase their wages, 
but to penalize the railroads and so dis- 
courage them from exacting more than 
eight hours when not absolutely neces- 
sary. If the demand is refused by the 
railroads the next step on the part of the 
brotherhoods will be the taking of a 
strike vote. 

For the first time a demand for a 
change in working conditions has been 
made by all four brotherhoods acting 
together and for the entire United 
States instead of for a section; 528 dif- 
ferent railroads and between 350,000 
and 400,000 men are involved. 


EDERAL INSURANCE INQUIRY 
PROPOSED 


A FEDERAL commission to study 
unemployment and to provide a scheme 
for unemployment insurance is provided 
for in a joint resolution which has been 
introduced in Congress by Meyer Lon- 
don, Socialist congressman from New 
York. The’ commission which is to be 
known as the Commission on Social 
Insurance, is to be appointed by the 
president and is to consist of two em- 
ployers, two representatives of organ- 
ized labor, and the secretary of labor. 

The bill provides for an appropriation 
of $50,000 and calls for a report within 
one year from the date of the appoint- 
ment of the commission. 
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Rural Co-operation in War ‘Times 


By Bruno Lasker 


ITH the movement now on 

foot to co-ordinate the agri- 

cultural co-operative move- 

ment of the United States in 
one national organization, it may be 
asked whether the great European de- 
velopment of rural co-operation has 
proved an advantage during the present 
war. Has organization enabled consum- 
ers to counteract the rising movement 
in prices? Has it prevented the ruin 
of farmers by new conditions of pro- 
duction and distribution of which they 
had no previous experience? 

It may at once be said that, so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, the 
evidence is far too contradictory to per- 
mit a concise statement as to the effect 
of the co-operative organizations on the 
economics of the war. It will be well to 
beware of exaggerations. On the whole 
it may be said that co-operative selling 
and buying, even where it is most de- 
veloped, as yet is well-nigh negligible 
compared with private trading in the 
volume of business handled. 

Moreover, so far as the industrial co- 
operative movement was concerned, the 
war still further increased the apathy 
which was characteristic of it for some 
years past. The great distributing so- 
cieties very largely have passed into the 
hands of persons who are more inter- 
ested in the maintenance of dividends 
than in the extension of the co-operative 
principle to other branches of business 
or the poorer sections of the working 
classes. 

The rural movement in the United 
Kingdom has not shared this apathy. 
In England its progress has been so 
marked during the last fifteen years— 
there was almost no national rural co- 
operative movement prior to 1900—that 
continuous and considerable development 
was to be hoped for prior to the out- 
break of the war. Small holdings were 
rapidly increasing, and with them in 
many cases the smaller branches of 
agricultural production which most stand 
to gain from co-operative enterprises. 
The Board of Agriculture was most 
sympathetic and helpful, and the leader- 
ship of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society intelligent and enthusiastic. 

The number of societies affiliated with 
this society was only 25 in 1901 and 
over 500 in 1913; the membership 517 
in 1901 and over 50,000 in 1913. At the 
end of 1914, the total number of regis- 
tered agricultural co-operative societies 
in England was 552, with a membership 
of 52,507 and a turnover of about twelve 
and a half million dollars. Nearly one- 
half of the societies are trading so- 
cieties. 


The general experience during the 
first fifteen months of the war has been 
a falling off in the establishment of new 
societies and a considerable increase in 
the membership of those which were well 
established. “Farmers who were pre- 
viously indifferent to co-operation, have 
realized the direct monetary advantage 
that was to be derived by joining a co- 
operative society in their district.” 

Indeed, it was just the incentive- of 
some such common danger and difficul- 
ties which was needed by the co-opera- 
tive movement in the English country- 
side to increase the loyalty of members 
and to draw in those standing outside 
who, under ordinary circumstances, 
probably would for long have nursed 
their doubts and jealousies. As an in- 
telligent Yorkshire farmer once said to 
the present writer: “In conversation 
they continually complain of being rob- 
bed by middlemen, but each says the 
other is too big a fool to combine.” 

It is easily understood that war time 
is not the best to extend the movement 
by forming new societies, and the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society was well 
advised not to attempt it. Less than a 
fortnight after the outbreak of the war 
a board of managers and representatives 
of the larger trading societies passed a 
resolution asking for participation of the 
co-operative societies in the supply of 
produce to the troops. Early in Sep- 
tember, a joint meeting was held with 
the War Office, and as a result of subse- 
quent arrangements, the affiliated socie- 
ties in each county were placed in touch 
with the army purchasing department 
for that county. 

In spite of the advantage to the army 
authorities of being able to deal with 
numbers of farmers collectively, the in- 
creasing volume of business recorded 
for the co-operative societies in 1914 
over that of the previous year is not 
great; but prpbably it is in the figures 
for the year 1915, when published, that 
we shall find the practical results of 
these arrangements. 

Curiously enough, as it may seem, the 
rural societies joined the great industrial 
co-operative organizations in the early 
stages of the war to exercise some check 
on undue rises in prices. They were 
well aware that the profits that could be 
made with a shortage in food supplies 
but rarely go to the small producer who, 
as a rule, is unable to store his produce 
for long, but to the middleman, the com- 
mon enemy of the producing and the 
distributing societies. 

Thus, by throwing in their lot with 
that of the ‘co-operating consumers, 
these rural societies really did not in- 


jure the economic interests of their mem- 
bers but on the contrary, through the 
arrangement of intertrading agreements, 
were able to open for themselves a 
steady, profitable, and in every respect 
most desirable market which will re- 
main when the war is over and, so far 
as can be foreseen, is almost certain to 
prove a support of much strength in the 
future. 

One further effect of the war has been 
the establishment by many of the rural 
co-operative societies of subsidiary in- 
dustries for the utilization of surplus 
produce, chiefly in substitution for Ger- 
man imports of dried fruit and veget- 
ables of which the army is a large 
buyer. Experiments in drying, carried 
on with the aid of government depart- 
ments at a number of agricultural col- 
leges, have produced excellent results; 
and it is expected that when the war is 
over this new industry will remain and 
aid in the prevention of waste when 
crops are abundant. 

The Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society, established in 1894 by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, now has a member- 
ship of about 100,000 farmers in 
about 1,000 societies, of which 350, the 
most flourishing among them, are cream- 
eries. The total turnover in 1914 
amounted to about eighteen and a half 
million dollars, indicating a development 
substantially more advanced than that in 
England. 

The Irish movement, in considerable 
contrast to the English, suffers from 
lack of recognition by the Department 
of Agriculture which, it appears, is to 
an unfortunately large extent controlled 
by the interests of the middlemen. A 
departmental committee on food produc- 
tion, set up soon after the outbreak of 
the war, reported unfavorably to the 
utilization of the co-operative societies 
in the control of food prices; and it was 
necessary for Sir Horace Plunkett, in 
a moderately worded yet vigorous min- 
ority report, to protest against a policy 
which practically forces the farmers to 
sell at wholesale prices and to buy at re- 
tail prices. 

He also deals with the problem of 
labor, which is entirely neglected by 
the majority report and suggests meas- 
ures for preventing the denudation of 
agriculture of its necessary labor supply 
by military and industrial recruiting. 
This latter problem has arisen in a sharp 
form particularly in the diversion to the 
manufacture of munitions of men pre- 
viously employed in serving agricultural 
machines. Apparently, nothing has been 
done to check it. 

Another problem which, though com- 
mon to agricultural co-operation in the 
United Kingdom has for long been felt 
with especial severity in Ireland, is the 
difficulty of securing adequate capital at 
a reasonable rate of interest. ‘“There 
can be no doubt,” says Prof. C. H. Old- 
ham in Agricultural Credit in Ireland 
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(Journal of Institute of Bankers, Octo- 
ber, 1915), “that the £13,000,000 rural 
savings, at present accumulating in the 
post office savings banks, are abundantly 
sufficient in themselves if they can be 
made available as a fund for rural credit 
in Ireland. At present they are wholly 
withdrawn from Ireland to London 
through the post office and are a dead- 
weight economic drain upon this coun- 
ie 

Largely owing to this lack of capital, 
hoth in the actual financing of rural 
operations and in the educational work 
of the co-operative movement, and to 
the unsympathetic attitude of the gov- 
ernment, the proportion of arable land 
in Ireland still is smaller than in almost 
any country in Europe.. The cause is, 
of course, also largely political. For, in 
spite of a volume of legislation which in 
some respects is the envy of land re- 
formers in other lands, the Irish farm- 
ers still suffer from an insufficient self- 
reliance and an insufficient study of the 
methods of cropping and co-operative 
employment of machinery by which the 
amount of food produced and _ profits 
going to the farmers themselves could 
be made to increase enormously. 


These obstacles which stand in the 
way of the co-operative movement in 
the Irish country-side and prevent it 
from becoming that stabilizing and im- 
proving factor in the economic condi- 
tions of the country which its founders 
dreamt of, must be remembered in order 
to appreciate fairly the really stupendous 
success, circumstances considered. Not 
only have recent political disturbances 
and a world war been unable to dislodge 
it, but there is every indication that the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
and the other branches of the Irish co- 
operative movement are in a decidedly 
healthy condition. 

This is shown, among other things, 
by the publication of a new quarterly 
journal, Better Business, edited at the 
Co-operative Reference Library in Dub- 
lin, of which the first number appeared 
in October, 1915. Instead of glossing 
over the shortcomings and difficulties 
with a flood of rhetoric—an unfortunate 
characteristic of the literature of the 
co-operative movement—Lionel Smith- 
Gordon in his introductory article and 
other contributors discuss them with 
vigor and understanding. George W. 
Russell discloses the appalling disad- 
vantages, during war, to a country from 
being controlled by industrial companies 
organized for profit. 

“It is not an odd firm here and there 
which has offended the conscience of the 
nation, but practically all the agencies 
dealing with the necessaries of life— 
with food, coal, transport, &c. The 
press has published long lists of firms 
which have doubled and trebled their 
normal profits. They were 
started to make profits out of the pub- 


lic, and this is as truly their mode of 
being as it is for the shark to devour 
smaller fish. The mouthpieces of these 
organizations are amazed at the public 
objecting. It seems all so natural to 
themselves. It is in accord with the law 
of supply and demand. The articles of 
association of colliery companies, coal 
companies, shipping companies, have no 
clauses permitting human conscience to 
act:” 

One is led to the belief that in Ireland, 
as in other parts of the United King- 
dom, and of Europe, the co-operative 
principle is bound to develop immensely 


Newton D. Baker 


by 
Florence Kelley 


EWTON D. BAKER, secretary of 
war, twice mayor of Cleveland, 
accepted last November, the presidency 
of the National Consumers’ League. He 
is not’ resigning this office, nor is he 
quitting the peace societies and suffrage 
organizations of which he has been a 
member. 

When President Wilson was at Johns 
Hopkins, Newton D. Baker was a stu- 
dent in his classroom and the acquaint- 
ance has never lapsed. When Mr. Wil- 
son became President, Mr. Baker had 
recently been re-elected to the mayoralty. 
Mr. Wilson offered him the post of 
secretary of the interior, and Mr. Bak- 
er’s reason for declining it reveals the 
texture of his conscience. He had 
pledged to the people of Cleveland the 
performance of certain duties, the execu- 
tion of certain policies, in case they re- 
elected him. To accept high federal of- 
fice and leave Cleveland at that time 
would be desertion. He declined the 
secretaryship of the interior. 

Mr. Baker announced last summer 
that he would not again be a candidate 
for election as mayor. In January he 
resumed the practice of the law, under- 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


after the present war. For the anti- 
patriotic attitude of private traders, 
especially when incorporated and obliged 
under the very terms of their incorpora- 
tion to grind out dividends, has raised 
anew, even in circles previously opposed 
to anything remotely connected with the 
idea of Socialism, the demand for a 
more sensible form of organization, both 
in industry and in agriculture—one that 
will increase rather than hold back pro- 
duction, prevent exploitation by un- 
scrupulous traders, and stimulate a so- 
cial rather than a narrow individual am- 
bition. 


taking incidentally to co-operate with 
Mr. Brandeis as a legal adviser of the 
Natiqnal Consumers’ League in defense 
of the constitutionality of labor laws. 

He is a lawyer of distinction, having 
taught for many years in the law school, 
and won for Cleveland a series of im- 
portant suits against divers railroad cor- 
porations during his ten years’ service 
as head of its legal department. 

Mr. Baker’s connection. with the Con- 
sumers’ League goes back to the begin- 
ning of his official career. In those days 
Ohio, alone among the states, forbade 
the employment of -children after 6 
o’clock at night even at Christmas. The 
Ohio state labor inspectors made no pre- 
tense of enforcing the law. The Con- 
sumers’ League brought the matter to 
Mr. Baker’s attention, and he made pub- 
lic his intention of prosecuting all vio- 
lators of this provision in Cleveland, 
irrespective of the action of the state 


officers. From that day to this children — 


have been free from the burden of work 
in stores at night in Cleveland. 

As mayor he appointed Myrta L. 
Jones, president of the Cleveland Con- 
sumers’ League, to two important 
municipal positions, to membership on 
the commission to visit and advise in re- 
gard to city institutions, and to the 
Cleveland Foundation. 

Throughout Mayor Tom Johnson’s 
long struggle for three-cent fares, Mr. 
Baker was at once his legal adviser and 
his strongest interpreter to the voters 
of Cleveland. 

Learned in the law, a most persuasive 
and convincing public speaker, an ex- 
perienced administrator, a democrat in 
the broadest sense of the word, long the 
chief officer of the best governed city 
in the United States, Mr. Baker’s en- 
trance upon office as war secretary guar- 
antees to the country the complete ces- 
sation of hysteria emanating from that 
source. 

He acts with decision. He punishes 
crime by steadily enforcing the law 
against weak and strong. He arouses 
and organizes public opinion by making 
known the exact facts in the case—all 
of them—to all the people. He is a wise 
servant of the public, faithful to his obli- 
gation, free from self-seeking. 
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Opening a New Door to Latin America 


HE door of a new era has been 
opened at Panama. By which 
is meant, not the clearing away 
of the slides in the Culebra cut, 


but the bigger achievement of clearing 


away the debris of tradition and preju- 
dice which has so long retarded the 


| progress of- the Christian churches of 


America. 
A new attitude quite epoch-making 


_ in its significance was adopted toward 
' Christian social service by the Congress 


on Christian Work in Latin America 
which met in Panama during February. 
This congress was made up of.nearly 
five hundred picked representatives from 
all parts of the western hemisphere and 
Europe, representing practically all de- 


| nominations under the sun, from Epis- 


copalian to Seventh Day Adventists, 
Waldensian to Methodist, Presbyterian 


' to Salvation Army. For the first time 


in history the leaders of all branches of 
Protestantism have been brought  to- 
gether to consider the possibility of sink- 
ing doctrinal differences and uniting in 
the missionary invasion of Latin Amer- 


| ica on a broad scale. 


Of the plans for this crusade I shall 
I wish merely to tell 
of the new social front taken by the 
congress’ and well epitomized by Dr. 


| James I. Vance who said: 


“The religion that says: ‘Lord, Lord’, 


| with holy accent, but cares nothing for 


the prisoner in jail, for the child in the 
‘factory, for the prostitute and the drunk- 
ard, for the underpaid and underfed and 
underclothed, has long since heen brand- 
ed as a base counterfeit. The Christian 
who not only passes human need by on 
the other side, but who fails to lend 
himself to efforts to end the conditions 
which issue in such infamies and injus- 
tices, has not yet begun to follow in the 
footsteps of Jesus.” 


The urgency of the need of an organ- 
ized social movement in Latin America 
‘was Set forth in a report which was ac- 
cepted by the congress and had been 
made by a special commission of which 
the Protestant Episcopal bishop, William 
Cabell Brown, was chairman. 

This report calls attention to the fact 


that an industrial revolution is impend- - 


ing in Latin America. Because of rea- 
‘sons which are detailed it is concluded 
that perhaps nowhere else in the world 
will changes be quite so vast during the 
next thirty years as in Latin America. 
The people of the next generation in the 
southern continent will live in a very 
different world from that of their fore- 
bears. 

And these industrial changes are apt 
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to be upsettingly sudden instead of grad- 
ual as they have been in Anglo Saxon 
lands. The application of steam and 
electricity will not be made step by step 
in Latin America as it has been with us. 
These revolutionizing inventions with 
their consequent miracles of change are 
in the southland presenting themselves 
not one by one but en masse. 

There should be prompt preventive so- 
cial endeavor if the evils which have at- 
tended industrial changes in Europe and 
the United States are not to be repeated 
in South America. 


“When the industrial revolution began 
in Great Britain,’ the commission re- 
ports, “it was impossible to foresee re- 
sults which are now perfectly apparent. 
For instance, Britons could not in ad- 
vance appreciate the fact that child la- 
bor would ruin a generation. Sixty- 
five or seventy years ago proper legisla- 
tion would have prevented the multi- 
form evils of overcrowding in New 
York city and would have made the tene- 
ment house system of that city impos- 
sible, but no legislature foresaw those 
evils. Now they do not have to be fore- 
seen; they are as gross and palpable as 
a mountain. 

“Child labor and overcrowding repre- 
sent a class of social evils already exist- 
ing in certain Latin American cities. 
These evils are sure to attend the indus- 
trial revolution wherever this spreads 
unless they are intentionally and intelli- 
gently prevented. They sprang original- 
ly. from ignorance; they are perpetuated 
by cupidity. A later generation, or an- 
other nation, may learn gratuitiously the 
character of those evils, and it is cul- 
pable folly not to take effective measures 
for their prevention before human sel- 
fishness has been enlisted for their de- 
fense and perpetuation. 

“Tf action relative to child labor is 
postponed until this evil becomes well 
rooted, every manufacturer who gains 
economic advantage by it, and every 
parent who is ignorant enough or selfish 
enough to profit by it, will help to make 
the uprooting of the evil more difficult. 
In like manner, every investment in un- 
sanitary tenements means opposition to 
tenement house reform. In New York 
city there are hundreds of millions of 
such dollars, and so subtle and powerful 
is their influence that eternal vigilance 
is the price of preserving intact the 
building. laws for the protection of the 
people. It is evident that preventive ef- 
fort which will presumably have to con- 
tend only against indifference will ac- 
complish much more than remedial en- 
deavor which will probably have to 
struggle against a selfish and powerful 
opposition. 

“Of course, it is those who have seen 
and felt these social evils rather than 
those who have never witnessed them 


who must be expected to raise a warn- 
ing against them. It is evident, there- 
fore, ‘that those in other parts of the 
world who have had actual observation 
of the good and bad results of the social 
revolution and have learned something 
of the legislation which most effectively 
conserves the one and overcomes the 
other, owe it to the republics of Latin 
America to give them the bgnefit of 
knowledge learned by hard experience.” 


Another commission, of which Donald 
C. MacLaren, Ernest D. Burton and 
Henry Churchill King were the chair- 
men, and which was made up of 
nearly two hundred members and cor- 
respondents of all denominations, also 
stressed the need of social endeavor 
along all lines, and particularly along 
the line of industrial and agricultural 
schools. It is: the belief of this com- 
mission that industrial training would 
not only promote individual indepen- 
dence, but would also help.to bridge the 
chasm between rich and poor by build- 
ing up an intelligent middle class which 
would ultimately become the chief factor 
in the social structure. 

Of course, the congress was not with- 
out its reactionaries. When the discus- 
sion on these reports began, a young 
man from Cuba arose to make this in- 
teresting statement: 


“The tourist who comes to me hoping 
to learn something about the political, 
industrial or commercial conditions of 
Cuba will be badly disappointed. I don’t 
know anything about the fruit situation 
or the sugar situation in Cuba. These 
things are none of my business. My 
business is to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 


Before the discussion was ended, I 
think surely the gentleman from Cuba 
must have wished that he had kept his 
opinion for those who would better ap- 
preciate it. He got absolutely no sym- 
pathy from those who followed him. 


“It is especially timely to emphasize 
the social gospel in South America 
now,” said Prof. William Adams Brown. 

“This is the age of applied Christian- 
ity,” said Prof. Eduardo Monteverde, of 
Montevideo. 

“Social service opens a new avenue 
of approach,” said the conservative 
Bishop Lambuth, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. 

“One of the greatest problems today 
is the proper combination of cultural and 
vocational education,” said - President 
Henry Churchill King. “In many mis- 
sion fields the economic independence of 
the church will be impossible without 
industrial training.” 

In answering the question as to which 
should be more emphasized, the indi- 
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vidual or social gospel, Dr. Charles L. 
Thompson said: 

“I reply by inquiring of the birds that 
fly over and around this hotel: Which 
wing do you emphasize in your flight?” 

In the numerous reports and the ten 
days’ discussion of these reports, much 
attention was given to social needs. 


The report on women’s work quoted 
Dr. Robert E. Speer’s statement, “It is 
safe to say that from one-fourth to one- 
half of the population is illegitimate.” 

It is stated that although on the west 
coast the birth-rate.is large, the death- 
rate among infants is also great. In the 
various countries from 40 to 90 per cent 
die under two years of age. Sanita- 
tion is practically unknown except in 
a very few important cities of Latin 
America. 


“The measures taken for dealing with 
disease are sometimes as dangerous as 
the disease itself. When smallpox be- 
comes more than usually menacing, 
wholesale vaccination becomes the order 
of the day without consideration of cir- 
cumstances, and executed by persons 
without any professional training, often 
without a notion of the simplest precau- 
tions demanded by the operation.” 

The disease at which the hookworm 
commission of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is striking likewise infests nearly all 
the southern republics down to the tem- 
perate zone. In Chile, which enjoys an 
exceptionally fine temperate climate, if 
due attention were given to the most or- 
dinary sanitary principles and personal 
hygiene, the death-rate in that country 
would be extremely low in comparison 
with most other countries of South 
America. In spite of this fact, one 
commission reports: 


“The steady spread of alcoholism is 
seriously undermining the fine, hardy 


CONSERVING LATIN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD : 
First playground in one of the public parks, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, opened by the People’s Central Institute. 


qualities of the Chileans. Smallpox and 
typhoid are very prevalent and some 
years fearful epidemics break out. Pneu- 
monia and tuberculosis play dreadful 
havoc. In 1910, Chile had a birth record 
of 38.4 per 1,000 persons, the fifth high- 
est in the world, but her mean rate of 
increase by excess of births over deaths 
for 1910 was 5.9, one of the lowest in 
the world. Thus one of the healthiest 
peoples reduces its increase to a mini- 
mum through ignorance, carelessness in 
the treatment of children, and the bad 
sanitary conditions in the dwellings of 
the working class.” 


Some of the most tremendous social 
difficulties of Latin America are apt to 
come through immigration. The net 
gain through immigration in Latin 
American centers in 1913, after deduct- 
ing the number returning to their home 
lands, was over half a million. 


“Latin America had a population of 
fifteen million a century ago; today it 
has about eighty million,” says the com- 
mission report on “survey.” “Formerly 
immigration was restricted to the Latin 
race. With transportation facilities mul- 
tiplying and cheapened and the Panama 
canal open, these lands face all the con- 
gested areas in the world. On the east 
their doors are open to Europe and 
Africa; on the west, to the millions of 
Asia. Latin America will have its day 
in the twentieth century. Calderon pre- 
dicts a population of 250,000,000 by the 
end of the century. There are many 
who believe it can maintain a popula- 
tion of 500,000,000 or one-third the 
world’s present total. Reclus makes the 
statement that Latin America can feed 
one bundred persons per kilometer, or 


over 2,000,000,000.” 


The alertness of the congress with re- 
gard to the social needs and opportuni- 
ties of Latin América led me to wonder 
how much social work was actually be- 


ary agencies. I found it is not remark | 
able either intensively or extensively— 


North America have imagined. 

Take, for example, commercial ane | 
industrial education. Work in industria 
education is being carried on by mission=| 
in Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Bolivie| 
and the Gran Chaco. 

In Mexico the Friends have developee 
an industrial farm. The southern Pres: | 
byterians have established a _ well-| 
equipped industrial school. Episcopa)| 
lians have recently erected a building} 
for St. Andrews Industrial School. 

In central Brazil a long-legged farmer 
preacher is developing to a high degree 
of efficiency an industrial farm school. | 
By teaching the use of American farns| 
machinery and scientific methods he i: 
training one Brazilian farmer to do the | 
work it formerly took five to accom: | 
plish. 
In Chile, the South American Mis. 
sionary Society maintains two eminently | 
successful industrial and agricultura?} 
schools. Farming, gardening, carpen- | 
try and weaving are among the subjects: | 
taught. 

In Buenos Aires the Methodist Epis. | 
copal church has recently opened a com 
mercial school, the diploma of which is 
accepted by the government. 

The list could be tediously prolonged 
Besides the distinctly industrial and com- 
mercial schools there are hundreds of | 
other missionary institutions which in~| 
clude in their curriculum some course or 
courses of this nature. 

Social work along general lines is car- | 
tied on in a somewhat desultory way. A 
growing social settlement has been es- | 
tablished in Mayaguez, Porto Rico. The 
vigorous little missionary woman at the 


| air space, food, wages, etc. 
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head of this settlement has started a 
society for the suppression of prostitu- 
tion and has enrolled among its members 
the principal judge, the chief of police 
and the mayor. This organization rep- 
resents the first move ever made against 
prostitution in Porto Rico. Now the 
same lady, Clara Hazen, wants to find 
a philanthropist who will come in and 
‘help her build a number of model tene- 
ments. 

_ In Panama a stiff problem is created 
by the fact that hundreds of West In- 
dian Negroes who canie to the zone to 
help build the canal are without work 
now that the canal is practically com- 
pleted. The United States government 
has ejected non-workers from the canal 
zone and most of them are living a sor- 
did and starving existence in various 
nearby parts of the republic of Panama. 

A missionary preacher who under- 
stood farming thought he saw a way out. 
‘He obtained from the Panamanian gov- 
‘ernment a large tract of land on the 
east side of Gatun lake, induced three 
hundred families (and a West Indian 
family is no small affair) to move out 
‘and now these colonists, entirely by their 
own effort, have transformed the jungles 
‘in this location into a pretty little town- 
ship and are living on the products of 
‘the soil they have under cultivation. 
There is a growing current of new 
_ colonists who, attracted by the success 
of the experiment, are leaving the fes- 
tering tenements of Panama City and 
moving to the colony. The Rev. Mr. 
Hardwick has proved beyond question 
that it is quite possible to maintain 
families and towns by agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

ithe Y-,.M.C.-“A.’s) of Mexicosand 
South America are active in making so- 
cial surveys and pushing various better- 
ment programs. 
Buenos Aires has work for immigrant 
girls, maintains an employment bureau, 
a savings bank, etc. 

By far the most enthusiastic and com- 
prehensive piece of missionary social 
, service m Latin America of which I 
have heard is that carried on by a meek 
little bald-headed, spectacled mission- 
mary’in Rio de Janeiro. He is’ H. C. 
| Tucker and his regular job was agent 
of the American Bible Society. But 
the slums of Rio got on his conscience. 
Finally he opened a mission hall in the 
poorer part of the city and held evan- 
Zelistic services. 

This led him after a time to begin to 
study the social conditions of the people. 
He sent a young Brazilian doctor, train- 
ed in the United States, around to the 
houses finding out the number of rooms, 
The first 
thing that struck Dr. Tucker, as the re- 
sult of these investigations, was the pre- 
-walence.of tuberculosis. So he: rigged 
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up a card on tuberculosis and had it 
distributed broadcast. Then he sent to 
Josiah Strong and got an illustrated lec- 
ture on the disease which he gave in his 
mission hall, having with him on the 
platform the United States ambassador, 
the mayor of Rio, the president of the 
Board of Health, and other such notables 
whom only a meek man seems to know 
how to win. 

Impressed by the lecture, the president 
of the Board of Health asked Dr. Tuck- 
er to deliver it in all the public schools 
and public squares of the city, which he 
did, telling his story and showing his 
pictures to tens of thousands. Finally an 
‘anti-tuberculosis association was started 
‘in connection with the Board of Health, 
and Dr. Tucker’s dispensary was given a 
government appropriation to help in an 
organized campaign against the disease. 

The vista of social need which had 
been opened to Dr. Tucker led him into 
a great many other lines of endeavor, all 
of which he seems to be prosecuting with 
a general’s ability. He has started a day 
school with a daily tooth-brush drill and 
physical exercise and noon lunches for 
the half-starved children who formerly 
tried to get through the day on little 
more than a cup of black coffee and a 
pickle. 

Later he scandalized the superintend- 
ent of parks with the suggestion that a 
large portion of the city park which was 
fenced in with iron rails and protected 
with “keep off the grass” signs, should 
be thrown open and equipped as a public 


BEYER. HEALTH—BETTER CITIZENS 

Medical examination of school chil- 
dren by the People’s Central [nstitnte, 
Rio de Janeiro, first work of the kind 
in the city. 


playground and athletic field. He in- 


«duced the mayor and superintendent of 


parks to go out with him and look over 
the ground, he showed them pictures of 
equipment in a Spalding catalogue and 
the result is that through his efforts the 
first public playground in Brazil has now 
been opened and his help has been en- 
listed in establishing: playgrounds in con- 
nection with all the public schools. 

He has established a cooking-school 
with gas-stoves donated by the gas com- 
pany; a sewing school with machines 
donated by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company; a typewriting school with 
typewriters donated by the Remington 
Company. 

Because of the fact that Brazil’s pub- 
lic school system is still so incomplete 
that illiteracy runs over 70 per cent, Dr. 
Tucker has secured the organization of 
an Educational Association the purpose 
of which is to obtain funds from wealthy 
Brazilians and establish schools in quar- 
ters not reached by the public schools. 

Screenless Rio is now receiving its 
first education with regard to the fly as 
a carrier of disease. Dr. Tucker has 
also made a move in the face of the ap- 
palling infant mortality of Brazil by pub- 
lishing and distributing by the tens of 
thousands a simple statement of instruc- 
tions for mothers on the care of infants. 

And just before coming north to Pana- 
ma he had begun with the aid of a corps 
of trained workers an investigation of 
industries in Brazil—hours of work, 
wages, child labor, woman labor, work- 
ing conditions, homes, etc. Dr. Tucker’s 
experience has proved the truth of the 
verdict of the congress stated in the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of its reports: 


“Dr. Grenfell, of Labrador, says: 
‘When you set out to commend your 
gospel to men who don’t want it, there 
is only one way to go about it—to do- 
something for them that they'll under- 
stand.’ That was the Master’s method. 
The nations are not hungering and 
thirsting for righteousness, but where- 
ever the industrial revolution goes many 
new needs appear of which men become 
deeply conscious. They can understand 
poverty and sickness when the coming 
of machinery throws them out of em- 
ployment. Talking to them about righte- 
ousness is to them no such evidence of 
your love as is helping them with re- 
spect to some felt need. Social 
service appeals to men because they can 
understand it. Is not this ex- 
pression of Christian love precisely the 
answer needed by the new skepticism 
concerning the reality of Christian 
love?” 


This new appreciation of life and need 
by so representative a congress means 
not only a better day for Latin America, 
but also for the future of Christianity in 
North America where the method of ap- 
proach must be the same—“Do some- 
thing for them that they’ll understand.” 


The 


OR the mother who accepts sup- 

port from her children’s father 

while she is bearing and rearing 

them, Feminism has neither pa- 
tience nor respect. She is a “parasite.” 
“This economic dependence of the hu- 
man female on her mate” it is which has 
“modified her to sex to an exhaustive 
degree.” (Woman and Economics, by 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman, page 38.) 
Neither the woman who supports herself 
without having children nor the, woman 
who has children without supporting her- 
self is best aiding the woman’s move- 
ment, say young feminists, but the 
woman who both supports herself and 
has a family. 

An awful era of female parasitism 
threatens civilization, Olive Schreiner 
declares. “During.the next fifty years 
so rapid will be the spread of the ma- 
‘terial conditions of civilization that the 
ancient forms of female, domestic, physi- 
cal labor of even the women of the poor- 
est classes will be little required, their 
place being taken, not by other females, 
but by always increasingly perfected 
labor-saving machinery,’ so that “‘it 
would be entirely possible for the fe- 
male half of the race, whether as pros- 
titutes, as kept mistresses or as kept 
wives, to cease from all forms of active 
toil.” (Woman and Labor, page 115.) 

“Kept wives” are classed with “pros- 
titutes and kept mistresses,” for it is self- 
evidently absurd that “we justify and 
approve the economic dependence of 
women upon the sex relation in marriage 
while we condemn it unsparingly out of 
marriage.” (Woman and Economics, 
page 97.) 

How ridiculous that the trifling factor 
of marriage should make so enormous a 
difference to our opinion of “the eco- 
nomic dependence of women upon the 
sex relation”! The Madonna with her 
children clinging around her knees mer- 
its little more reverence than the sinning 
Magdalene, in the eyes of feminism, un- 
less she ennoble her motherhood by toil- 
ing in field or factory for the support 
of her offspring. 

Bearing chi'dren is no excuse for wel- 
coming “parasitism.” The mother should 
resent the indignity of dependence on 
husband, for “this economic use of sex 
is the real cancer at the very root of 
the sexual relationship.” “It is but a 
step further and a perfectly logical one 
that leads to prostitution.” (The Truth 
about Woman, by C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley, page 215.) In Egypt, in the halcyon 
days of woman rule, “woman’s position 
and liberty of action was in no way de- 
pendent on her power of sex fascina- 
tion and not even directly dependent on 
her position as mother, and this really 
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Mother in Industry 


By Fohn Martin 


THE fourth in the series of ar- 

ticles on The Four Ages of 
Woman, in which Mr. Martin sets 
forth a “program of humanism” in 
Opposition to what he regards as 
socially destructive phascs of the 
feminist movement, 


explains the happy working of their do- 
mestic relationships.” (Truth about 
Woman, page 216.) 

But there is a cleavage of opinion as 
to the best scheme for dispensing with 
the husband’s support. One section of 
feminists smiles approvingly on all pro- 
posals for the state endowment of moth- 
erhood, the payment by the community 
to the mother direct of weekly sums suf- 
ficient to support her and her children 
during their time of tutelage, as a public 
recognition that child-bearing is a com- 
munal service, not a private luxury, 
which being essential to the continuance 
of the nation, should be equally reward- 
ed with the service of the soldier in the 
defense of the nation. 

H. G. Wells would even abrogate the 
private family altogether. Socialism is 
the state family, he contends, and “the 
old family of the private individual must 
vanish before it just as the old water 
works of private enterprise or the old 
gas company. They are incompatible 
with it.” 

This cure for mother’s parasitism, 
however, is repugnant to those feminists 
who exult in all woman’s industrial ac- 
tivity, because it implies payment for sex 
functions and “women are not salaried 
as mothers and it would be unspeakably 
degrading if they were.’ (Woman and 
Economics, page 17.) Also and mainly, 
child-bearing and child-rearing, to the 
feminists, are only episodes in woman’s 
life which may be passed through 
smoothly and light-heartedly without se- 
rious interruption of her business and 
professional duties. 

They protest against “the economically 
unsound, unjust and racially dangerous 
tendency in many salaried professions to 
enforce upon woman resignation on mar- 
riage.” They deplore the fact that some 
women doctors retire from practice at 
marriage, and they consider it is “much 
more desirable from the point of view of 
medical women as a whole for them to 
continue their work.” This course is prac- 
ticable and safe although “while bear- 
ing a child such a doctor will need to re- 
tire from practice for at least two or 
three months, probably longer”—an un- 
just, inescapable handicap. (Women 
Workers in Seven Professions, edited 


least two or three months the delight of 
amputating limbs must be abandoned by. 
the female medico for the mere mattes,| 
of creating a human being! At the} 
best, evidently woman cannot attain, 
complete equality with man. : 

And this glad day of mother's emanci= 


College predicts composedly that “in the:| 
immediate future all dowerless womers| 
who wish to marry men without inherit - 
ed fortunes or extraordinary money-| 
making capacity must work for their own) 
and their children’s daily bread.” (A.| 
New-fashioned Argument for Woman» | 
Suffrage. Published. by the Nationa’ 
Woman Suffrage Association.) ‘| 

This doctrine puts feminism in re 
alliance with machine industry where | 
“the field of employment constantly 
widens in which wives are expected to | 
earn wages, as in tobacco factories, laun- | 
dries, cigar-making, the garment trades’ 
and the textiles. Industry now counts: | 
upon having not only men and girls but: | 
married women as well. Girls marry 
with the knowledge that as wives they | 
will have to work for wages, and accept' 
it as the will of God or the curse of 
nature when in their families babies die.” 
(odern Industry, by Florence Kelley, 
page 15.) 

Indeed, though ignorant of feministic. 
teachings, thousands of mothers through- 
out the “ciGlined world are wage-earning | 
in factory and mill and field and store, 
utterly unaware how much their self-— 
abnegation has raised their dignity and 
improved the status of womankind! 

On the contrary, with a perversity 
which perplexes the feminist, the genuine 
working mother, in the overwhelming 
proportion of cases, regards her “eco- 
nomic independence” as a curse to her- 
self, to her children and to the commun- 
ity, and is eager to escape it. 

Of its deleterious effects on her and 
her offspring the evidence is appalling, 
—to humanists, perfectly convincing. 

Dr. George Reid, county medical of- 
ficer of Staffordshire, England, made an 
investigation of the early life history 
of 4,275 infants born in that county in ~ 
six pottery towns in 1908. He found 
that in the first year, out of every one 
thousand births, among those whose 
mothers stayed at home 146 died, and 
among those whose mothers were work- 
ing in factories or were from home dur- 
ing the day..209 died. There was an 
etxra death-toll, then, of 63 per thousand 
due to the mother’s “economic independ- 
ence.” 


he Mother in Industry 


Dr. John Robertson, medical officer of 
health in Birmingham, England, found 
in a district inhabited by very poor, un- 


jskilled laborers, that among the mothers 


employed before confinement, 52 out of 
one thousand births were premature; 
among mothers not employed before con- 
finement, 38 out of one thousand were 
premature—a direct sacrifice of 14 nas- 
cent lives out of every thousand to the 
Moloch of “economic independence.” He 
testifies further that “a larger percent- 
age of infants of mothers not employed 
than of those of mothers employed were 
at the end of twelve months in good 


| health.” 


“Tn the special area under review there 
seems to be no doubt about the preju- 
dicial influence of employment of preg- 
nant and nursing mothers in factories, 
both on their infants and on themselves.” 

“It is singular” writes Dr. Thomas M. 
Dolan, “how unanimous all medical offi- 
cers of health are in assigning the em- 
ployment of women in factories as a 
cause of infant mortality.” 


Germany adds her weight to the tes- 
timony. 

In regard to the injurious effect of 
factory work, the factory inspector of 
Wiirttemberg writes: 


“The children. of such mothers—ac- 
cording to the unanimous testimony of 
nurses, physicians and others who were 


‘interrogated on this important subject 


are mostly pale and weakly ; when 
these in turn must enter upon factory 
work immediately upon leaving the 
school, it is impossible for a sound, 
sturdy, enduring race to develop.” (Re- 
ports of German Factory Inspectors, Ber- 
lin, 1905.) 


Dr. Max Hirsch relates that 


“a very considerable number of reports 
indicate as a cause of the excessive mor- 
tality of suckling infants, besides insuf- 
ficient nourishment, the insufficient care 
given to them, since the mother is pre- 
vented by work at the factory from de- 
voting herself sufficiently to her children 
when they are in good health and even 
when they are sick.” (Prohibition of 
Night Work for Women, page 27.) 


From America equally full testimony 
is not obtainable, because vital statistics 
are not so accurately kept and scientific 
investigations on this matter have not 
been so thorough. But in America also, 
“in cities where a large proportion of the 
women are industrially employed, a high 
rate of infant mortality is almost always 
found.” (Chas. H. Verrill, United States 
Bureau of Labor, at International Con- 
gress on Hygiene and Demography, 
1912.) Of an investigation by the: fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau into the infant 
mortality in Johnstown, Penn., in 1911, 
Julia C. Lathrop, director of the bureau, 
writes: 


“Where mothers were forced to work 
in order to supplement the husband's in- 
come the mortality rate for their babies 
was 188 as against 117.6 in the families 


where the mother was not forced to work 
directly before or after the birth of her 
child. It was also found that in 
the matter of feeding, artificially fed 
babies died at an appallingly greater rate 
than breast fed babies.” 

And when the mother is also a wage 
earner artificial feeding is a necessity. 
Thus the mother’s wage earning means 
death to the baby. 

Incontrovertible evidence of like char- 
acter could be offered, in overwhelming 
quantity, to prove that, in real life the 
results of the struggle for economic in- 
dependence by women is the black oppo- 
site to the forecasts in the golden dreams 
of feminism. 

Confronted with this mass of evidence 
of the sacrifice of infants, the mutilation 
of mothers, and the wreck of homes 
wrought by the industrial employment 
of mothers, feminism begins to protest 
that this hideous outcome, though it ac- 
companies the mother’s wage-earning, is 
a consequence not of her toil but of her 
poverty, ignorance and environment. 

Doubtless these factors affect the ap- 
palling result as is claimed in the report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
upon a very limited inquiry into the ef- 
fects of the employment of mothers in 
the mills of Fall River. An enlightened 
mother, well trained and prosperous, 
whose home was happy and healthy, 
would keep her baby in health even 
though she went to the factory herself, 
better than another mother who, stupid, 
half starved and wretched, sat dully by 
the cradle, doping her baby with nar- 
cotics. 

But, all other conditions being the 
same, of two mothers, she who suckled 
her infant at her breast and hourly at- 
tended to its every want in her home 
would, self-evidently, keep burning its 
fitful flame of life more securely than she 
who left it daily for ten hours to a 
nursing-bottle and a casual, hired attend- 
ant. 

Misery and ignorance, bad housing 
and insanitary habits, all are allied with 
mother’s industrial occupation in the de- 
Structive battle against the babies and 
their homes. All are growths from the 
same evil root—the insufficiency of the 
father’s wages to sustain his home in 
reasonable comfort. 

Not the industrial enslavement of 
mother, but the adequate remuneration 
of father is the remedy to be sought, 
says humanism. 

Further, the varicose veins, the killing 
fatigue, the strain on the reproductive 
organs, and the drained vitality that af- 
flict the mother herself are directly 
caused by her employment, irrespective 
of her own penury and illiteracy. An in- 
telligent and well-to-do woman will not 
suffer these ills, because an intelligent 
and well-to-do woman will not subject 
herself to the evil conditions. A very 
brief experience will convince her that 
whether or not mother’s place is in the 


home, mother’s place is not in the fac- 
tory. 

Driven back by the mass of the facts, 
feminism has only. one maneuvre left. 
“We admit,” feminists say, “that as con- 
ditions now obtain they are a disgrace to 
civilization, a peril to womankind and a 
menace to the race. But they are injur- 
ious also to men. In the interest of both 
sexes we Shall amend factory acts, im- 
prove wages, shorten hours, and make all 
work-places sanitary; so that ill-health, 
pain, sterility and infanticide will no 
longer, in the woman’s paradise, be the 
toll exacted for woman's economic inde- 
pendence.” 

Although the most revolting conse- 
quences of woman’s toil, in the sweated 
industries and under the vilest circum- 
stances of overwork and _ underpay, 
should be mitigated by legislation and 
public opinion, humanism recognizes that 
woman’s condition in industry can never 
be equalized with man’s. 

Always man can stand in front of the 
machine for long hours daily without in- 
jury to himself or influence on his pro- 
geny, and always the effect of the same 
work on woman’s reproductive organs 
will be torturing to her and murderous 
to her infants. Always woman’s lesser 
muscular strength and greater natural 
need for quiet and retirement, especially 
at certain periods each month, must place 
her at a disadvantage in comparison with 
man. Always nature’s unremitting, ur- 
gent call to woman to obey the: racial 
summons will break up woman’s ranks, 
shatter their solidarity in industry, and 
render them less able than men to com- 
bine permanently for mutual defense. 
Always the rigor of machine work which 
must be done with the regularity and 
persistence of clock work will be less 
suitable for woman than work in the 
home and by hand, which may be done 
irregularly as her capacity dictates. 

Especially, and above all else, always 
will the pains and exhaustions and anx- 
iety of pregnancy and child-bearing and 
baby-tending vitally handicap mothers in 
industry and push them down to the bot- 
tom of the industrial pit. The impera- 
tive conditions of their life forbid them 
to rise in industry. Never can they be 
prosperous, happy, contented and healthy 
in industry. As well try to suit the 
northern winter climate to orange trees 
by burning stoves in the fields as try 
to adjust the industrial climate to women 
by enacting factory laws. 

How long shall the unremitting care 
of the conscientious mother endure? One 
year, two years, three years? Six years? 

With no woman to help her (and only 
one household in ten can afford even one 
servant), how soon will the baby be so 
far self-caring as to make it safe for 
mother to desert it daily for ten hours? 
In these merciful days, when employers 
are forbidden under penalties to work 
women more than eight to ten hours a 
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day, humanism sees that it would not 
put woman on an equality with man to 
arrange that, so soon as baby leaves 
them free for a few hours out of the 
twenty-four, they shall take up other 
wearing duties. 

Mother. also is entitled to some rest 
and change. She must not be treated 
as a criminal sentenced to hard labor. 
Since feminism admits that she is a hu- 
man being she must be worked humanely. 
So the tyranny of baby, endured gladly 
for love, must not be supplemented, at 
the moment it begins to moderate, by the 
tyranny of the machine or of Mammon. 
Altogether even one baby is a creative 
work that absorbs more vital force and 
utilizes more executive skill than a third- 
rate novel or a pettifogging law practice. 
It would be cruel to demand that she add 
to that creative task the routine drudgery 
of office or factory. 

A minimum of three‘babies, and prob- 
ably four, on the average, to every 
strong, fertile woman, is essential to 


[In the fifth and concluding instalment of this series, Mr. Martin will dis- 


keep the nation at its present strength 
and to provide for slow, natural increase, 
and the woman capable of contributing 
three children to the nation does not 
atone for her neglect to reproduce by 
making the pile of material goods a trifle 
higher. 

To bear and give home training to 
three children will employ a woman fully 
and strenuously for fifteen or twenty 
years. From the first pregnancy until 
the youngest is fourteen, allowing two 
years between consecutive births, nearly 
nineteen strenuous years will pass, a full 
average working lifetime. If the mother 
married at twenty-three to twenty-five 
she will be forty to forty-five when the 
youngest. of her little brood is ready for 
high school; and in a wise family in com- 
fortable circumstances, the mother will, 
for some years longer, be the valued 


_ counselor, friend and guide of her adoles- 


cent young. 
If she has done her work conscien- 
tiously and skilfully, she has displayed 


cuss Woman's Work in the Autumn of Life.] 


A SONG OF HANDS 


From the Spanish of the Mexican poet Jesus E. Valenzuela. 
Rendered into English verse By AttcE STONE BLACKWELL. 


HANDS—like soft blossoming buds— 


Of children that 


In the calm sea of love’s gaze 
Cradled and sweetly caressed! 
Small hands of Jesus the Christ, 
In glory ineffably bright; ; 
Hands like soft blossoming buds, 
Hands bathed in milk and in light. 


Fairy hands, nimble and fair, 

O’er the piano that stray, 

Like a vague dream of life or the void, 
A dream from some realm far away! 
The winged expression are ye 

‘Of a sigh, or some cry on the air, 
Floating in infinite space, 

Fairy hands, nimble and fair. 


; Hands of the ivory’s white, 
In the shade of the mantle obscure 
Lighting up prayer with your gleams 
Gentle and starlike and pure! 
Through your whiteness have passed all the woes 
That ever humanity knew, 
With the rosary’s beads, one by one— 
O hands of the ivory’s hue! 


Hands full of charity’s grace, 
Hands that to hunger’s dark night 
Carry forth comfort and food, 
Bread of hope's joy, of truth’s light! 
Noble, mysterious hands 

Of kindness unending, sincere! 
Brothers are we, one and all, 
Hands full of charity dear. 


Hands that are wonted to toil, 

Strong hands of the brave and the free! 
When on the heights, in the depths, 
Vibrates o'er land and o'er sea, 
Stirring the world from its roots, 

The anger of justice on fire— 

Hands that are wonted to toil, 

You shall that day hold*the lyre! 


seek for the breast, 


O pale, perished hands of the dead, 
Yor love or as martyrs who died! 
Leaves of one lily are ye, 

Hands that were clasped or spread wide. 
Hands full of questions, desires, 
Aspirations and yearnings unsaid— 
Hands to the heavens outstretched, 

O pale, perished hands of the dead! 


Hands with the sword in your grasp, 
That by warfare a scepter have won, 
And now fill the world with the flood 
Of rivers of- blood that o’crrun! 
Hands of the working folk, armed 
When quarrels or battles have birth— 
Hands with the sword in your grasp, 
Red hands of the great ones of earth! 


Hands that are bleeding and hard, 
That plough up the stern, arid soil, 
And scarce feel the flight of the hours, 
So heavy and cruel the toil; 

Those in the workshop that sweat, 
That set up the type in all lands— 
Those that meet death in the mines, 
Hard, rough and blood-spotted hands! 


stores of patience, tact, knowledge ane 
resourcefulness that few lawyers or bus. 
inessmen exhibit. Her own personality 
has been developed to its utmost capacity,,| 
her body has been rigorously trained, he | 
mind kept alert, her character purified 
And her contribution to the real wealtt 
of the land has been immeasurably great- | 
er than the contribution of a womar | 
doctor or schoolmarm, a female attorney. 
or a forewoman. 

She has made the wealth to which al: | 
other wealth is subordinate, for which all | 
other wealth is created. 
ultimate justification of all material | 
things is that they contribute to the | 
maintenance of “healthy, happy, bright- | 
eyed human beings.” Without women to 
create in travail those human beings, the | 
rich store of goods that pours from fac- 
tory and shop, and is loaded on ship and 
wharf, would be as fantastic a mockery 
as the epicurean feast offered on his last 
night of life to the condemned murderer 
in his cell. 


——— = 
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Social Agencies bes 


EWRITING THE SONAL 
COURT LAW 


AN ENTIRELY new provision as 
to appeals in juvenile cases is proposed 
in the report filed with the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in which the State 
Commission on: Probation gives the re- 
sult of its survey of the administration 
of the juvenile law. It is felt that, un- 
der the constitution, the right of appeal 
cannot be abridged, ‘and the commission’s 
plan is for juvenile sessions of the Su- 
perior Court, with a separate trial list 
and docket, and the requirement that 
every case shall be tried unless the court 
otherwise orders. The value of this 
change is that it deprives the district at- 
torneys of the right to nol. pros. or file 
cases, the effect of which has been to 
cause fully 50 per cent of the appeal 
cases to “die a natural death” in the 
higher court. 

The commission was directed by the 
legislature of 1915 to make stich an in- 
quiry and to recommend changes in the 
law, particularly with reference to par- 
ental responsibility for juvenile delin- 
quency. Its report makes a strong de- 
fense of the act of 1906, which estab- 
lished the children’s court as a part of 
every criminal court in the state, de- 
claring that the operation of the law has 
been beneficial and that wherever its ad- 
ministration has been friendly and 
thorough there has been a decided re- 
duction in juvenile delinquency. 

The section of the law in regard to 
parental responsibility is completely re- 
written in the report,. with a view to 
making it more effective. What con- 
stitutes contribution to delinquency is 
closely defined, instead of using the 
word “responsible,’. which has been so 
strictly construed by the courts that the 
law has been practically a dead letter. 

The present. law requires that the 
child shall have been determined by the 
court to be wayward or delinquent be- 
fore action can be brought against the 
parent, and the proposed section sets 
aside all this preliminary requirement 
and provides for proceeding against the 
‘parent in the first instance. Under its 
operation it would only be necessary to 
show the delinquency of the child as a 
fact in proceeding against the parent. 
Guardians and other persons having the 
custody or care of the child are included 
as well as the parents. 

The Boston Juvenile Court is given 
jurisdiction in regard to parents, which, 
under the present law, is limited to the 
adult court. 

Additional provisions are proposed for 
the protection of children’s sessions in 
the courts from publicity and for the ex- 
clusion of children from criminal trials 
in adult cases. 

At a hearing before the committee on 
judiciary on March 3, where it was 


shown that the proposed legislation has 
the support of practically all the social 
agencies of the state. 

Frederick Pickering Cabot, recently 
appointed judge of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, is best known to the public for 
the part he took as assistant district at- 
torney in the famous case growing out 
of the triple murder on the bark, Her- 
bert Fuller. After two long and excit- 
ing trials, the jury convicted the first 
mate of the bark. Probably no mur- 
der trial in New England ever excited 
more interest than this case. One mem- 
ber of the small crew of the bark was 
conclusively guilty and yet there was 
the greatest difficulty of making sure as 
to who had actually committed the mur- 
ders. 

When Judge Harvey H. Baker died a 
year ago, the leading social agencies of 
Massachusetts conferred as to the man 
best equipped to serve as his successor. 
Mr. Cabot was enthusiastically selected. 
To the ‘surprise of most of those appeal- 
ing to him, he agreed to give up his 
profession and to become judge, if ap- 
pointed, at the cost of a substantial im- 
pairment of his income and to his prac- 
tical exclusion from all further expec- 
tation of rising in his profession. 

Governor Walsh, during the last year 
of his administration, was appealed to 
by the Bar Association and the social 
workers of the state to appoint Mr. 
Cabot, but he could not be prevailed up- 
on to do so. Similar efforts have now 
been successful as a result of the elec- 
tion of Governor MacCall. 

When Mayor Hibbard was elected in 
1908, as a result of the wave of. reform 
originating with the disclosures of the 


FREDERICK PICKERING CABUT 


New judge of the Boston juvenile 
court, 
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Boston Finance Commission, Mr. Cabot 
was appointed by him one,of the over- 
seers of the peor of Bésten, but after 
three, yéars of service, Mayor Fitzgerald 
having in thé’ theantime beén: sre-elected, 
Mr. Cabot, ‘though willing to serve long- 
er, was not re- appointed. This is given 
as a typical instance of a man _ being 
loved for the enemies he had made. + 
Judge Cabot is a graduate of Harvard 
College and Law School. He has been 
in active practice. in Boston, including 
two-years as assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney. For many years he has 
been active on the boards of Dummer 
Academy and Radcliffe College. 


HAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR 
WOMEN OFFENDERS 


CuiIcaco Is. confronted: * by 
these facts with regard to its women of- 
fenders: During the year 1914 there 
were 155 women sentenced to ‘the city’s 
House of ‘Correction, 121 for felonies 
and 34 for misdemeanors, but:6,587 more 
women were punished by fines for of- 
fenses for which they were found guilty. 
Those unable to pay their fine work it 
out at the House of Correction at the 
rate of fifty cents a day. On an aver- 
age 1,500 women a year thus become in- 
mates of this city prison, where between 
150 and 200 are to be found at any one 
time. 

Very few women are sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the county jail, only ‘21 
during the year 1914, although a few 
more are detained there who are either 
bound over to the grand jury or are 
awaiting trial after indictment. In 1914 
only 5 women were sentenced to the IIli- 
nois state prison at Joliet from Chicago, 
where only 47 women are now confined 
and never more than 80: are prisoners. 

While the police records at Chicago do 
not show how many women spend one 
or more nights in the police stations, the 
records of the Municipal Court of Chi- 
cago show that 14,415 women and 
young girls were arraigned before it 
during 1914. The police matron reports 
16,671 adult and juvenile female pris- 
oners handled and 3,721 lost adults and 
juveniles. In addition she refers to “a 
number of homeless, wayward and He 
pendent persons.” 

The great disparity between the num- 
ber of those taken into the custody of 
the police and brought before the 
courts and those who actually receive 
any disciplinary or reformatory care at- 
tracted the attention of the City Council 
Crime Commission. [See THE Survey, 
October 9, 1915, page 38.] At the sug- 
gestion of Alderman Merriam’s Crime 
Committee, this commission was ap- 
pointed by the chief justice of the 
Municipal Court and the presiding jus- 
tice of the Criminal Court, Chief Jus- 
tice. Harry Olsen becoming its chair- 
man. The report of its Sub-committee 
on Penal and Corrective Institutions, 
prepared by Grace Abbott. chairman, has 
just been rendered and will be published 
by the Juvenile Protective Association. 

First of all, the report shows the in- 
adequacy of present provision both for 
the custodial care and the reformatory 
treatment even of the women kept in 


_ confinement for shorter or longer per- 
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THE DAWES HOTEL OF BOSTON 


CHICAGO'S “flop de luxe” as its patrons call it—the Rufus E. Dawes hotel with 

its 10-cent rooms and tuppeny meals—has been duplicated in Boston. 
Chicago institution was a memorial to Rufus E. Dawes, erected by his father, 
He and Henry M. Dawes have furnished the financial backing 
for the Boston institution which, with its cheery rooms, cleanliness, cheap meals 
and disinfection of clothing, it is hoped will repeat the success of the Chicago 


Charles G. Dawes. 


institution. 


The Dawes hotel treats each guest as a customer, making no inquiry as to his 
need for lodging even though the absence of profits makes the enterprise a partial 
charity. The fear has been expressed that this lack of any sifting process, together 
with the advertising placards placed in railroad stations of the leading industrial 
cities nearby, may lead to an influx of unemployed and unemployable men to Boston. 


iods, much more for the far larger pro- 
portion of those who hitherto have been 
only fined or dismissed because of the 
reluctance of judges and juries to com- 
mit women to such places of detention as 
the state prison, the county jail or the 
House of Correction. 

Meanwhile the situation is shown to 
be more acute since the new law was en- 
acted permitting the commitment instead 
of the fining of women for vicious prac- 
tices and complicity in maintaining dis- 
orderly resorts. ; 

All of these facts form the basis of 
the Crime Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to the City Council, to the county 
and to the state legislature. A central 
detention house and court for women is 
recommended near the center of the 
city, rather than the remodeling of police 
stations in three sections of the city. An 
appropriation of $250,000 in addition to 
the $45,000 set apart, but not yet used, 
to carry out the remodeling plan, is sug- 
gested. 

Such a house of detention should be 
planned so that different classes of of- 
fenders could be placed in distinct and 
separate parts of the building or on 
separate floors, so that complete separa- 
tion of young offenders, the “hardened,” 
intoxicated women, lost and _ stranded, 
witnesses and other special classes would 
be provided for. 


The 


A woman’s branch of the Municipal 


Court could here have its courtroom. 
Adequate offices could also be furnished 
for the women police, probation officers, 
the states attorney, medical examiners, 
psychopathic laboratory and other agen- 
cies necessary. 

A house of shelter is recommended as 
a unit in a larger plan for the reforma- 
tory care of women offenders, to be lo- 
cated apart from the House of Correc- 
tion and to be built on a farm. This 
recommendation is offered in preference 
to the expenditure of $50,000 provided 
for by a bond issue, voted last spring, 
for the purpose of adding to the House 
of Correction a department “for the 
more complete reformation and educa- 
tion of females,’ and would of course 
require a larger appropriation. 

The Board of County Commissioners 
is advised. in the event of the establish- 
ment of these city provisions for women 
offenders, to transfer women hitherto 
held at the county jail awaiting trial to 
the central detention house, and to 
transfer those hitherto imprisoned at the 
county jail to the house of shelter, the 
county paying the city for their care. 

The state of Illinois is recommended 
to establish by act of the legislature a 
farm reformatory for women offenders 
between 18 and 30 years of age. Such 
an institution would take most of the 


women offenders now exposed to the 


demoralizing conditions in most county 
jails, and would place them under such 
educational, 


their restoration to society. 
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sanitary and disciplinary 
care as would be most conducive to 


. 


Two arguments are urged why women 


should not be detained in the same in- 
stitution as men: As the number of 
men arrested and committed is more 


than eight times that of women, they are- 


numerically so unimportant that proper 
consideration will not be given their 
needs until they are separated from the 
men’s institutions. Women also are not 


arrested for the same kinds of offenses 


as men, except in negligible numbers. 
Only 8 per cent of the women arrested 
were found to be charged with felonies, 
and 95 per cent arrested for misde- 
meanors. were charged with offenses 
against public morals, more than one- 
third of them for street soliciting or fre- 
quenting houses of ill fame. Neither 
fines nor the usual imprisonment have 
been effective in preventing the repeti- 
tion of these offenses. Therefore there 


ts hate 
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is hope only in such specialized care as 


has been found effective in breaking 
their habits, restoring their health, train- 
ing them in some useful industry and 
inspiring them with new hope. 

The report when published will be 
used to further the propaganda to gain 
public sentiment for carrying out these 
recommendations in the city, the county 
and the state. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE CANVASS 
OF CRIPPLES 


In apouT one-third of the city 


thus far covered in the Cleveland survey ‘ 


of cripples, 1,173 cripples have been 
found in 28,000 families, 432 of them 
previously unknown to any of the agen- 
cies dealing with the handicapped. The 
survey is being conducted as a house-to- 
house canvass of the whole city under 
the direction of Grace S. Harper of the 
Social Service Department of the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, assisted by 
Amy Hamburger of the Orthopaedic De- 
partment of the same hospital, working 
for the Committee on Cripples of the 
Cleveland Welfare Council. This com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of E. M. 
Williams, is representative of a large 
number of local social agencies interest- 
ed in cripples, financed chiefly by the 
Sunbeam Circle for Cripples. 

Technically stated, the purpose of the 
survey is to discover the educational and 
economic needs, capacities and possibili- 
ties of those crippled children and adults 
in Cleveland who are industrially handi- 
capped because lacking the normal use 
of some part of the skeleton or skeletal 
muscles, and to make such recommenda- 
tions for meeting these needs as the 
facts brought out by the study may sug- 
gest. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that 
the census workers might not be cordial- 
ly received and information of cripples 
would be withheld, an increasingly gen- 
erous response to inquiries was found. 
Training of the workers to meet the 
natural sensitiveness of cripples to pub- 
licity was a fundamental part of the pro- 
gram and the results justified it. 


The canvass commenced in the Lake 


Social Agencies 
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District, of 137,000 population, where 
14,080 families were visited. Among 
them were found 650 cripples of whom 
384 had not been reported to the survey 
by social agencies. In the Haymarket 
District,. taken next, 13,922 families 
were visited, with the discovery of 523 
cripples, of whom 367 were found by 
committee workers. 


A tentative analysis of 250 of the 
cripples found in the Lake District, se- 
lected at random and without any knowl- 
edge of their condition, revealed that 
over half were under 25 years old, and 
so most promising from the medical, ed- 
ucational and vocational standpoint; that 
two-thirds were men and boys, and there- 
fore are now wage-earners or should 
become such in the future. Serious note 
was made of the 30 cases where there 
is a question of feeblemindedness, which 
later mental examination will clear up. 

Partial disablement of either upper or 
lower trunk in 28 cases out of the 250 
shows the seriousness of providing for 
the cripple. Further, that & per cent of 
the total, or 20 cases, are confined to bed 
or wheel chairs is suggestive of the need 
for special provision. Add to this an- 
other 8 per cent using two crutches, and 
there is already had a large group of 
cripples requiring intensive study as to 
their individual needs. 

Children of school age total 52, of 
whom 11 are not attending school on 
account of their physical condition, and 
7, including a bey of 18 years, never 
have been to school. 

This group of cases, which suggest 
the need of a hospital school, may prove 
to be representative of a sufficiently large 
number of crippled children to make it 
seem advisable to revive the interest 
shown in 1906 for the establishment of 
such an institution. At that time, a 
state hospital school for cripples was 
planned and an appropriation made by 
the Ohio Legislature for the purchase of 
a site and for building. Through fail- 
ure to make use of this grant, it reverted 
to the state treasury. 

Owing to limited time available for 
the analysis of the small group of 250, 
it has not been studied from the stand- 
point of employment and industrial op- 
portunity. Of those between the age of 
16 and 25 years, however, only 7 out 
of 31 cases have had opportunity for 
special training. Those who received 
such training demonstrated its value not 
only by being self-supporting, but also 
by earning as much as a normal person 
would in the same line of work. This 
fact backs up arguments for vocational 
training which undoubtedy will be forc- 
ibly presented upon completion of the 
survey for the whole city. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
Haymarket district, just completed, near- 
ly four times as many adult cripples as 
children were discovered by the commit- 
tee workers, whereas nearly three times 
as many children as adults were previ- 
ously on the records of social agencies. 

The canvassers now are completing a 
third district. the Pilgrim, or South Dis- 
trict, and will proceed with other parts 
of the city at such a rate that the can- 


vassing should be completed for all the 
city by June 1. Then will follow an 
analysis of the forms made out and a 
study of any particular tendencies and 
conditions which may be discovered. 
Further activities depend largely upon 
the results of this analysis. 


OW A CHARITY DOLLAR 
EARNS A DIVIDEND OF $3.81 


“Does IT PAY to pay salaries?” 
The Associated Charities of Pittsburgh 
has just issued a four-page statement 
under this title proving in dollars and 
cents that it does. 

For a month the society kept a rec- 
ord of the values produced for families 
by fourteen of its visitors. In jobs pro- 
cured, in court orders, workhouse pay- 
ments, in cash relief obtained from busi- 
ness firms, relief societies and other 
sources, in food and clothing, and in 
professional medical service exclusive of 
dispensary and other free treatment, 
these visitors obtained for 243 families 
values estimated to be $3,619.12. The 
salaries for these workers during the 
month totaled $948.33. Thus for each 
dollar invested in salaries $3.81 was ob- 
tained for families. 

The cost of supervising the visitors, 
the paying of office rent, etc., is not rep- 
resented in the salaries charged to the 
visitors. On the other hand, there has 
not been taken into consideration the 
value of the work of the visitors direct- 
ly with the families themselves in stimu- 
lating ambition and the motive power 
that enables dependent families to lift 
themselves into the independent class. 


CHOOL OF CIVICS EXTENSION 
COURSES 


Tue Cricaco School of Civics 
and Philanthropy is just closing some 
unique special courses. At the sugges- 
tion and with the co-operation of the 
public nursing agencies of the city, a 
course offered to graduate nurses in so- 
cial training for public nursing regis- 
tered twenty nurses from widely scat- 
tered localities. 

Prof. Graham Taylor has conducted 
through the autumn and winter quar- 
ters extension courses on the church and 
the community at the Western Seminary 
of the Episcopal Church, the Garrett 
Biblical Institute of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the undergraduate 
seminary of the Congregational Church. 


FTERMATH OF SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL. SURVEY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., continues to 
react constructively to the findings of its 
social survey. Following the appearance 
of Francis H. McLean’s report of the 
Survey of Relief Agencies, a Central 
Conference of Social Agencies was or- 
ganized by forty-five representatives of 
almost as many agencies. H. S. McGill, 
superintendent of city schools was elect- 
ed president, Margaret Bergen secre- 
tary and representatives of the Jewish, 
Roman Catholic and German Lutheran 
constituencies were chosen vice-presi- 
dents. 


Among the agencies at the first meet- 
ing of the central council were the pub- 
lic schools, the Associated Charities, the 
School Patrons’ Club, the Catholic 
Woman’s Coterie, the German Lutheran 
Society, the Hebrew Society, the Re- 
demption Home, the King’s Daughters, 
the Travelers’ Aid Society, the State 
Charities Commission and Conference, 
the city Board of Health, the News- 
boys’ Association, the Home for the 
Friendless, St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
Washington Street Mission, the Day 
Nursery, the Improvement League, the 
Orphanage of the Holy Child, the Min- 
isterial Association, the Springfield Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, the Overseers 
of the Poor, the Sangamon County 
Medical Society, the Juvenile Court and 
the General Survey Committee. They 
were divided into three sections, those 
dealing with needy families, with chil- 
dren’s problems and with health. 

A city and county conference of 
charities with a session devoted to each 
one of these three sections is called for 
the third week in March, when Mr. Me- 
Lean revisits Springfield to confer with 
each institution and agency upon whose 
work he reported in the survey. 


' TYIDOWS’ PENSION MONEY 
ALL ALLOTTIED 

Tue New York city Board of 
Child Welfare (widows’ pensions) ask- 
ed for an appropriation of $400,000 and 
got $100,000. It is facing a difficult and 
increasingly controversial task in dis- 
tributing this amount over the full 
twelve months. No further allowances 
can be made without a further appropri- 
ation from the city. 

To date, 5.880 applications for allow- 
ances have been received. Of these, 
1,600 women have been sent for and 
have come to the offices of the board 
and made out the application blank pre- 
pared by the board. Of these 1,600, the 
investigation is entirely complete in 800 
cases. 

Of the 800 entirely completed, 481 
have been presented to the board, and of 
these 385 have been acted upon favor- 
ably: 96 disallowed or held for further 
consideration; 325 are to be acted upon 
at the next meeting. 

The largest allowance among the 157 
granted is one of $60 a month to a moth- 
er with seven children; the smallest in 
the same group is one of $5.82 a month. 
The average allowance per month in the 
entire group of 157 is $24.77. In Cook 
county, Ill., the average allowance is 
$23.28, in Massachusetts $24.42 and in 
California $21.70. 

Of the 385 families granted allow- 
ances, 149 were receiving some assist- 
ance from private societies; 236 were 
not receiving such assistance, though 
some few of the latter had received 
some help at various times in the past. 

The eighteen members of the investi- 
gating staff have been transferred to 
the Board of Child Welfare itself from 
the Department of Public Charities un- 
der whose jurisdiction they originally 
worked. A request for more investiga- 
tors is pending. 
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HEAL EH 


HEN we think of the Ken- 
tucky mountains, our ideas 
are naturally enough colored 


by John Fox. We see lone- 
some pines and moonshiners and shy, 
sun-bonneted maidens with a soft drawl 
and a taste for stalwart young men from 
the cities. It is quite true that there 
are all these things in the mountains— 
and many others. 

It is a tragedy that the isolation of a 
people usually brings some form of de- 
gradation. In these mountains there is 
the very real and devasting curse of 
trachoma. Being merely an average 
member of the lay world, I knew these 
things in regard to trachoma: that it is 
a disease of the eye classed as “danger- 
ous and communicable”; that it is a pre- 
rogative of immigrants. I. always 
thought of it vaguely as an unpleasant 
characteristic of the great’ mass of 
swarthy people who swarm over Ellis 
Island. 

But when I had been in Kentucky 
only a few days, the vaguely understood 
had become the daily reality. Trachoma 
is the menace of the mountains; more 
than that, it is a scourge. Whether the 
disease came from beyond the moun- 
tains, or developed in a community 
where people live in ignorance and dis- 
regard of the principles of sanitary liv- 
ing, no one knows. Sufficient that it is 
there, a blighting curse of the hills that 
is slowly retreating before the surgeon’s 
knife and sanitary education. 

In eastern Kentucky systematized 
treatment is barely three years old. 
September, 1913, marked the opening of 
the first government hospital for the 
purpose of combating the disease in east- 
ern Kentucky. The hospital was opened 
in Hindman, which is the county seat of 
Knott County, a town in which most of 
the preliminary work in this line was 
begun. 

The Hindman Settlement School, on 
the banks of Troublesome Creek, which 
until two years ago was the only school 
of the sort within fifty miles, found in 
its yearly clinics that trachoma was a 
growing menace in that vicinity. Dr. 
Stucky of Lexington, surgeon in charge 
of these school clinics, found that any- 
where from 18 to 25 per cent of those 
he examined were afflicted with either 
trachoma or some infectious disease of 
the eye. The sufferers called every- 
thing of the sort by the indiscriminate 
title of ‘“sore-eyes’ or “cat-tracks.” 
With a primitive sort of fatalism, they 
were resigned to seeing friends or 
family become stricken and eventually 
blind. 

From the school, a realization of the 
seriousness of the disease was communi- 
cated to the local health authorities and 
eventually to the state officials. Though 
ostensibly a burden for the state to 


Fighting the Scourge 


on Troublesome 


By 
Dorothy FH, Stiles 


oT IVING the past year at the 

Settlement School in Hind- 
man,” writes Dorothy H. Stiles, 
“TI was privileged to observe some- 
thing of the work that is gradu- 
ally lifting the scourge of tra- 
choma from the mountains.” 
What she saw at first hand of this 
branch of the Public Health Serv- 
ice work, Miss Stiles has told to 
THE SURVEY. 


shoulder, it had assumed such propor- 
tions that the state authorities decided 
that only federal facilities could deal 
with it effectively. 

To this end, Passed Assistant Surgeon 
McMullen of the U. S. Public Health 
Service made a pilgrimage to six of the 
counties in eastern t“~entucky in the sum- 
mer of 1912. Dr. McMullen’s years 
of experience at Ellis Island have made 
him perhaps the foremost authority on 
trachoma in the country, and the result 
of his trip convinced him of the neces- 
sity for immediate action. 

To set the wheels in motion required 
some time, and it was not until Septem- 
ber, 1913, that the doors of the govern- 
ment hospital in Hindman were apened. 

Perched on a bank, a little above the 
main road of Hindman, the hospital is 
a one-floor dwelling built like the ma- 
jority of mountain homes, with rooms 
on either side of the “dog-trot,” or hall, 
in the middle. It differs from the aver- 
age mountain homie in one great respect 
—it is spotléssly clean. 

But within those four walls, the ven- 
ture met with such instantaneous suc- 
cess that Dr. McMullen took immediate 
steps to have like hospitals organized in 
other mountain districts. In November, 
1913, one was opened in Hyden, Leslie 
County; and March, 1914, saw another 
in Jackson of “Bloody Breathitt.” 

In charge of the Hindthan hospital is 
Dr. Raynor of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, assisted by Dr. J. W. Duke of Hind- 
man and two nurses. In their entirely 
inadequate quarters, consisting of a tiny 
operating-room, its walls covered with 
pink paper. and three small wards, they 
handle their really immense amount of 
work. There are always from twelve 
to thirty patients over night, and on 
Saturday, the clinic day, there are some- 
times forty or forty-five operations. 


The aim of the government workers 


is of course twofold: cure and preven- . 


tion. Dealing with actual cases, not too 
far advanced in the disease, is a com- 
paratively easy matter. In earlier 
stages, the inside of the eyelid through 
constant inflammation, is covered with 
granulations, which in time irritate the 
cornea to such an extent that scars are 
formed there, leading to eventual blind- 
ness. The eye is, of course, disfigured 
and there is a constant discharge, highly 
infectious. To the  unscientifically 


minded, the mode of operation in the’ — 


simplest cases may best be described as 
scraping of the eyelid in order to re- 
move irritating tissue. . Complications, 
of course, require more intricate surg- 
ery. 
The treatment naturally requires the 
operating-room; and although the ma- 
jority of those afflicted come willingly 
enough, others need a special invitation. 
This government task is to be a thor- 
ough one. There is no question of yea 
or nay, and the counties have co-oper- 
ated to the extent of passing a law to 
the effect that any person suffering from 
the disease must be treated willy-nilly. 
It is a real case of bringing the moun- 
tain to Mahomet. 

Two or three days a week the doctors 
ride out on their searching visits, comb- 
ing the length and breadth of Knott 
county for suspects. Behind them is the 
moral backing of law and the very actual 
presence of the county sheriff, who is as 


quick to answer a call as he is on the | 


trigger. Few wilfully resist under these 
circumstances when actually caught, but 
it often happens that the suspect is “not 
at home,” when the: physicians arrive. 

There in the mountains, where some- 
times miles of timber and brush and 
rocky creeks stretch between single 
cabins, news travels almost as swiftly as 
it does over the wires of a city. The 
doctors have hardly swung a leg over 
their saddles in Hindman before the 
news of their coming has raced ahead 
in some mysterious way up Left Hand 
Fork, into remote hollows, over laurel 
covered hills to the very sources of 
Troublesome creek. When Drs. Duke 
and Raynor pull up at some cabin miles 
away from town, the more afflicted mem- 
bers of the family will be safely hidden 
in a clump of rhododendron bushes on 
the mountain side, to dislodge them 
from which takes a good deal of the 
doctors’ time and diplomacy. 

There is one telephone line in Hind- 
man now, which stretches for a few 
miles through the valley, and which has 
caused the doctors a good deal of annoy- 
ance. For a while advance information 
seemed to travel faster than usual, hut 
the wire was not suspected until Dr. 
Duke caught a mountaineer in the act. 
He did not hear the doctor come in as 
he was passing the word on a Paul 
Revere route of warning: 

“You-all better watch out. The doc- 
tors is aimin’ to ride up Lef’ Hand Fork.” 

It. is only fair to the great majority 
of mountaineers to assert strongly that 
such cases are few in number. As a 
community, the inhabitants are deeply 
grateful for the medical aid, which they 
often regard as nothing short of a 
miracle. Those who shrink from it do 


wees? 


_. hideously 
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so in their superstitious ignorance, born 
of century-long isolation within moun- 
tain barners. 

' As soon as the patients’ fears are re- 
assured, Dr. Raynor examines their eyes’ 
and directs cases needing immediate 
operation to report at the Saturday 
clinic. Almost every cabin has one or 
more members in this stage. They do 
not need a trained eye to diagnose. 
Ride aiong any trail in this region and 
you may see on all sides visible signs 
of the scourge. You will see men in 
the prime of life with hats pulled over 
tortured eyes; old people 
shuffling along with the uncertain steps 
of blindness; a mother, her eyes blood- 
shot and running, bending over the baby 
at her breast; and little children hiding 
beneath the furniture in squalid huts, 
afraid to bear the pain of being in the 
sun. 

One sees these pitiful sights, especi- 
ally on Saturday mornings, when the 
patients come into town for the blessed 
relief of the surgeon’s knife. The fore- 
runners of the pilgrimage begin to ar- 
rive at the hospital as early as six or 
seven. They come on horseback or mule- 
back, or in that characteristic vehicle of 
the country known as a jolt wagon. 

Whole families come in these, the 
women in calico and homespun and the 
huge black silk sun-bonnets without 
which no mountain woman is well 
dressed. Sometimes one of these sun- 
bonneted figures appears on horse or 
muleback, perched on a meal sack be- 
hind her lord and master. It is no un- 
common sight to see a man and two 
children on a mule, the little girl always 
seated decorously behind. 

. Arrived at the hospital, they hitch 
their mounts’ to the fence and then 
patiently await their turn. 

~Whatever comes they take with the 
spartan-like courage that distinguishes 
the mountaineer. The nurses who come 
there say they have never seen such 
stoics under pain of the most intense 
kind. And no matter what the outcome, 
it is accepted with the same fortitude. 
There is no raillery at fate among these 
people. 

The preventive work is a more Her- 
culean task than the actual curing. 
Educating the mountaineer in sanitary 
living means remaking the whole social 
fabric of the mountains, breaking down 
the habits and usages of generations. 
It means beginning at A and progress- 
ing by tortuous routes to Z. The prim- 
ary aim of every settlement school in 
the mountains is to raise the common 
standard of living to some degree of 
decent comfort. 

The strongest ally of trachoma in the 
mountains is the family towel. One 
flaps in the doorway of every mountain 
cabin, and when a child with sore eyes 
and three with sound eyes have been 
using it indiscriminately for three weeks 
or more, the result is not hard to fore- 
tell. By the well there is usually a 
hollowed-out stone basin filled with stag- 
nant, unchanged water, where the 
family, sick and well, perform their 
ablutions. 

On the beds, built for three or four, 
are dirty blankets on which sore eyes 
are wiped. Let a patient, cured on the 


A MUNICIPAL toboggan slide is 
one of the latest achievements 
of the Saranac Lake Health Depart- 
ment. Another is a graphic record 
of village health and behavior, for 
Dr. C. C. Trembley has a large map 
of the village and a supply of col- 
ored pins—-red to mark scarlet fever, 
blue for diphtheria, etc. Black pins 
stand for complaints, and will be re- 
placed by tiny white flags whenever > 
the nuisances reported are removed. 


operating-table at the hospital, go back 
to such surroundings, and it will not be 
long before he is again riding up to 
the clinic. 

It is a hopeful sign to see the stand- 
ard of living in town houses near the 
school and the hospital, in comparison 
with those of the outlying districts. The 
force of example and the campaign of 
sanitary education, are every day widen- 
ing the circle. The insistence of the 
“furriners’ on separate towels, is: not 
regarded as so mysteriously ‘“fotched- 
on” as it was in the early days. There 
was a time when an old woman, visiting 
the “settlement” for the first time, made 
as her only comment: 

“Gee-oh! You-’uns must hev a 
moughty big old towel for all them chil- 
dren!” 

Such is a part of that great movement 
for conservation in our country. In 
Kentucky, they have felt the seriousness 
of the issue to such an extent that it 
has entered into politics. Three parties 
in the state, Democratic, Republican and 
Progressive, have incorporated into their 
platforms the intention to fight trachoma. 
Knott County, as I have said, feels its 
responsibilities, and Sheriff Hayes waits 
watchfully in Hindman: for obstinate 
victims of the disease. 

This phase of “Uncle Sam in the 
Appalachia” has meant the vision of re- 
demption and the promise of attainment 
for a people. Some day the mountains 
will be cleaned up and a pioneer stock 
of rugged virtues will come into its own. 
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TIONAL DISKASE 


EvER SINCE the country awoke 
to the importance of industrial hazards 
as they atfect the health of the workers 
—and that was really not much more 
than five or six years ago—we have been 
feeling the urgent need of information 
as to just what effect different occupa- 
tions have on the human body. 

In general, of course, we know that 
certain substances are poisonous and 
therefore dangerous to handle; that ex- 
posure to great heat or to extremely 
humid air must be weakening; that great 
exertion kept up too, long results in 
chronic fatigue with its train of ail- 
ments; that irritating dusts may bring 
about pulmonary tuberculosis; but we 
do not know how far these factors actu- 
ally affect men and women in the dif- 
ferent industries. 

The only way to find out is to make 
intensive studies of people in different 
occupations, dealing with hundreds, if 
possible, for conclusions based on small 
numbers are always open to objection. 
The first city to have a clinic for the 
study of occupational disease was Milan 
and there are very valuable reports pub- 
lished in JJ Lavoro from this clinic. 

But many American cities have infi- 
nitely more material for such a clinic 
than has Milan. Sir Thomas Oliver is 
reported to have said, when he was here 
in 1912, that Perth Amboy was an ideal 
spot for the study of occupational dis- 
ease. As for our large cities, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Louis, spring to one’s mind at once 
as places in which an immense service 
could be done to medical science, and 
incidentally to public health, by intensive 
studies in certain of their dangerous 
industries. 

It may be, however, that it is just as 
well for the largest city in the country 
to set the example for all the rest, even 
if it is not the city which most needs 
such an investigation. 

About six months ago, Dr. S. S. Gold- 
water, then commissioner of health of 
New York, authorized the opening of a 
clinic for occupational disease, placing 
it under Dr. Billing’s division of pre- 
ventable diseases with Dr. Louis I. 
Harris in direct control. There was no 
appropriation for this new department, 
but nevertheless Dr. Harris has man- 
aged to organize a clinic in which from 
150 to 175 persons are examined every 
day by 17 to 20 physicians. He utilized 
a large loft in a building owned by the 
Department of Heaitn, and “begged, 
borrowed or stole” enough furniture 
from the other offices to serve the bare 
necessities. The laboratories of the de- 
partment are, of course, at his service 
for chemical and microscopic work. 

In September, 1915, food-handlers 
were examined. They were chosen be- 
cause it was easier to secure them than 
any other class of workmen since a sec- 
tion in the sanitary code made it possible 
for the bureau of food inspection to in- 


N*: YORK STUDIES OCCUPA- 


‘sist upon a physical examination of all 


persons employed in places where food 
or drink is handled in order to see whe- 
ther they have any communicable dis- 
ease. About 5,000 peddlers, 15,000 bak- 
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ers, and 90,000 cooks and waiters were 
thus available for the clinic. 

The examinations, which are. still 
going on, are made primarily to detect 
communicable disease; but while looking 
for those it is possible to make a thor- 
ough search for signs of industrial dis- 
ease. : 

In these trades the occupational haz- 
ards are not great and the object of the 
examination is really to protect the pub- 
lic from infection. But the clinic had 
been planned from the first to attack 
the really dangerous trades, and Dr. 
Harris selected for this purpose a group 
of industries which involve exposure 
to very irritating dust and sometimes to 
mercurial poisoning; namely, the fur- 
riers, the hatters’ furriers and the hat- 
LenS: 

These men could not be required to 
come to the clinic; they had to be in- 
duced to come voluntarily. This was 
done through the trade union in the 
shops that were organized; and in the 
unorganized shops, inspectors were sent 
to use persuasion and gentle pressure 
with the employers. The efforts were 
successful and the division has just pub- 
lished a repor: which contains a study of 
113 shops and a physical examination of 
889 persons employed in them. 

Making fur garments is a dusty trade, 
but the dust, although of a very irritat- 
ing character, is only mechanically in- 
jurious to the throat and lungs. Making 
felt hats and preparing the fur for felt- 
ing has the same dangers as fur work 
and in addition, the danger of mercurial 
poisoning; for fur that is to be felted 
is treated first with nitrate of mercury 
and everyone who handles it after that 
may become poisoned. 

This “carroting” of the fur, as it is 
called, is done to make the laminae of 
the fur fibres flare out instead of lying 
flat so that the fur will “tangle” or 
“felt” better. Carroting fur is looked 
upon in all European countries as a very 
dangerous trade, and in 1893 France for- 
bade the employment of women and 
children in such work, and has tried for 
years to find a substitute for the mer- 
cury salt, apparently without success. 

Mercurial poisoning is what the Span- 
ish convicts in the mines of Almaden 
used to suffer from and there are de- 
scriptions as early as 1665 of the pitiable 
state of these palsied creatures. 

A milder form of the poisoning was 
familiar to our grandfathers as “saliva- 
tion”; for it was common in the old pre- 
quinine days to drive out malaria by 
substituting another kind of poison. 

Two hundred and sixty-six men en- 
gaged in preparing fur for felting were 
examined and only 17 were found free 
from any physical defect, though this is 
on the whole a very shifting body of 
workmen and few remain in the trade 
for more than a few months. Of these 
men, 140 handled the fur after it had 
been treated with mercuric nitrate and 
among them 40 unmistakeable cases of 
poisoning were found, with twenty more 
in whom the ‘diagnosis was not quite so 
positive, though they were probably 
early cases. 

Then 81 hatters were examined, 69 of 
them coming in contact with mercury. 
Only five were found to be quite normal. 
Mercurialism is not so common here as 


in the felting trade and only seven clear 
cases of poisoning were found. Sum- 
marizing the findings for the two,groups 
we have 209 men exposed to mercurial 
poisoning and 47 cases, or 22 per cent, 
of poisoning. But Dr. -Harris and his 
colleagues believe that 98 is more nearly 
the correct number, though they were 
unwilling to pronounce as mercurialism 
any but the really marked cases. 

Germany found, back in the middle of 
the last century, that the silverers of 
mirrors in Nuremberg and Furth were 
suffering from mercurial poisoning to a 
shocking extent, and she promptly issued 
such strict regulations for the industry 
that it presently surrendered and now 
mirrors are silvered with silver nitrate 
and tartrate of potash. 

It would be interesting to see what 
effect upon industrial chemistry would 
foltow sanitary regulations of the hat 
industry so strict that mercurial poison- 
ings were rendered impossible. It might 
stimulate research to find a substitute 
for mercury. 

Dr. Harris is planning to investigate 
the painting trade next. Many poisons 
come into play in this trade, not only the 
compounds of lead but turpentine, ben- 
zine, benzol, wood alcohol, amyl acetate, 
tar, carbon disulphide; for powerful 
volatile solvents are used in paint and 
varnish removers and in rubber paints 
and in quick driers. 

Eventually, it is planned to use the 
knowledge gained in this clinic to con- 
trol work done for the city, by insisting 
that all municipal and contract work, 
such as subway digging, painting and 
so on, be done under proper safeguards 
to eliminate as far as possible the dan- 
gers to health.. Then when the city has 
established a standard for such work it 
can proceed to make such a standard 
mandatory for private industry as well. 


ALF A CENTURY OF HEALTH 
WORK 


THIS WEEK, the New York De- 
partment of Health observes its fiftieth 
anniversary, the largest and most fully 
developed organization of its kind in the 
country. 

On March 5, 1866, the department was 
organized on a new basis. Eight years 
earlier, on the recommendation of a citi- 
zens’ committee, the state had provided 
for a special investigation of conditions 
in the city and necessary legislation for 
their improvement. The report of this 
special committee was a platform upon 
whose substantial planks the progress 
and success of the department has been 
for half a century a-building. 

The committee found in the city a 
higher mortality rate than that of other 
large cities in the United States or in 
Europe. A prominent physician of that 
day said at one of the public hearings 
that in his opinion “the health of the city 
of New York is at present and has been 
for many years inferior to that of any 
other city on the globe.” 

With penetration and foresight the 
committee attributed this excessive mor- 
tality to overcrowded conditions of tene- 
ment houses and a lack of knowledge 
of proper construction that resulted in 
inadequate light, veftilation and sewer- 
age. They recognized the influence of 


unwholesome food and beverages and a 
general disregard of sanitary precautions 
together with imperfect enforcement of 
existing ordinances through the total ab- 
sence of regular sanitary police, and 
made recommendations accordingly. 

Whereupon the state legislature after 
some delay passed a new law placing 
in the hands of a board the health ad- 
ministration of the metropolitan district 
of New York. For the next ten or 
fifteen years the new department was 
concerned chiefly with sanitary matters. 
An experience of cholera in 1866-67 
and a few cases of yellow fever focused 
the attention of the department sharply 
upon the matter of disinfectants and 
established in an assured position the 
value of carbolic acid and sulphur. It 
is interesting to note that through the 
untiring activity of the new department, 
it did not become necessary to use the 
barracks at the Battery or at Five Points 
as contagious disease hospitals, though 
these were placed at the city’s disposal 
for this purpose. District dispensaries 
and unlimited disinfection seem to nave 
controlled the situation. 

Another significant point is, that in 
its second annual report the board drew 
attention to the great’ prevalence in New 
York of venereal disease, and recom- 
mended that “all hospitals and dispens- 
aries which receive pecuniary aid. from 
the state shall be obliged to treat ven- 
ereal diseases.” Out of this forced 
recognition of this serious problem, grew 
the present bureau to control venereal 
disease. 

What was called as early as 1886 the 
“summer corps work,” became the fine 
system of infant hygiene work now ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene. With the discoveries in the field 
of bacteriology during the seventies and 
eighties a great change was wrought in 
public health administration. The true 
cause of infectious diseases was, thanks 
to the discovery of Pasteur, now known 
to be not sewer gas or the emanations of 
rubbish, but microscopic organisms. The 
first recognition by health authorities of 
New York of Koch’s discoveries was the 
placing of tuberculosis among com- 
municable diseases. 

It was in 1892 that periodical inspec- 
tions of milk stores, creameries and 
dairies was begun. An attempt in 1902 to 
resist the ordinances of the department 
was frustrated. The milk company 
whose goods had been found adulterated, 
was put out of business and the whole- 
some result was that the department had 
no further trouble in enforcing the au- 
thority of its inspectors. 

The department’s progress through 
later years in publicity and public health 
education, the important researches of 
its Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, the 
significant beginnings of health center 
work, and its high degree of freedom 
from political complications, are too 
well known to need reiteration at this 
time. To the efficiency and public spirit 
of the leaders from Parker to Biggs and 
Goldwater and Emerson, as well as to 
the skill and co-operation of its staff, 
New York owes a large obligation which 
it may well recognize at this semi-cen- 
tennial annivérsary by plans for im- 
mediate extension of work so well be- 
gun. 
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Six Volumes on Outdoor Relief 
Reviewed by Porter R. Lee 


UBLIC outdoor relief in the past 

has had a bad reputation. No- 

where has it even approached the 

fine ideals of charity and almost 
nowhere has it at all times escaped the 
worst evils of corruption which with al- 
most cheerful stoicism we have accepted 
as part of the inevitable accompani- 
ment of democracy. In spite of a few 
successful attempts to reduce its inef- 
fectiveness, our experience with public 
outdoor relief makes a consistently dis- 
mal picture. 


At the same time, in the administra- 
tion of relief by voluntary societies we 
have achieved some measure of success. 
It is largely in the ideals and methods 
devoloped in the voluntary societies that 
we get the standard which stamps the 
history of public outdoor relief so com- 
pletely a failure. It must be admitted, 
however, that the development of this 
standard has been the work of a small 
section only of the large number of 
voluntary agencies. Many private agen- 
cies tested by the standard show as dis- 
mal a failure as does public relief, al- 
though their characteristic evils may be 
different. 


Those who have tried to study relief 
work in its largest bearings as well as in 
its more intimate details realize that the 
real implications of the problem are lit- 
tle understood. At the same time to 
many persons this problem seems one 
about which there is little to understand. 


This was as true fifteen years ago as 
it is today. At that time, these two tacts 
were leading one group of social work- 
ers to belittle the importance of relief 
measures and to advocate sweeping leg- 
islative and educational reforms as the 
roads to social welfare. Another group 
of social workers resented the suggestion 
that their interests were restricted to 
purely relief work when they had been 
laying a foundation of social treatment 
for dependent families in which alone 
could sound standards of relief admin- 
istration be found. They also feared 
that this latter development might be 
checked by the emphasis upon particular 
preventive measures. : 


The pendulum, however, has taken one 
of its familiar swings; today we have 
an increasing number of proposals for 
extending public outdoor relief. Again 
we find two opposing sentiments. Most 
of those who urge these proposals are 
not familiar with relief work; while they 
are distrusted by most of those who 
know the relief problem at first hand. 
In other words, it is still true that some 
of us think the relief problem is not 
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understood, and some of us think it is 
one of those simple phases of human ex- 
perience about which there is little to 
understand. 

If little progress has been made in get- 
ting the problem understood, it is due in 
part to the lack, on the one hand, of 
definite facts regarding the effects of 
our traditional relief policies, and, on 
the other, of any clear analysis of the 
real function of relief in the promotion 
of social welfare. Both methods of ap- 
proach to the problem are rendered the 
more imperative because with steadily 
increasing insistence the new forms of 
relief-giving are being urged. We ought, 
therefore, to stand no longer upon our 
historic assumptions regarding the safe- 
guards needed in the administration of 
relief, or our more modern assumptions 
regarding the great value to social wel- 
fare to be expected from a more gener- 
ous relief policy. If we are to improve 
and extend our relief-giving, and we 
must do both, we must understand the 
problems involved and shape our policy 
accordingly. 


During the past 
year several contribu- 
tions ‘to our knowl- 
edge of this problem 
have appeared. Out- 
door Relief in Mis- 
souri, by George A. 
Warfield, _ published 
by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, gives us 
some significant facts. 
This is a study of 364 
families and individu- 
als receiving public outdoor relief and 
of the system under which the relief was 
given. The conclusions to which this 
study leads cannot be better stated than 
they are by Thomas J. Riley, who con- 
tributes an introduction to the report: 

“The report is a terrible indictment of 


Wherein 
Missouri 
Is Shown 


county outdoor relief in Missouri. The 
main counts are: 
“1. That the judges of the county 


courts, who are the poor relief officers, 
are usually without knowledge of the 
conditions and needs of those who are 
relieved, and hence 

“2. That the money and other relief 
given are very often direct encourage- 
ments to indolence, drunkenness, and 
immorality, and go directly or indirectly 
to the support of able-bodied beggars, 
prostitutes, and criminals. 

“3. That a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of the persons relieved are feeble- 
minded, or are in distress because of 
some feebleminded relatives, and that 
county money encourages such persons 
to live at large and propagate their kind, 
or at least makes it possible for them to 
do so. 

“4, That such unconsidered and misdi- 
rected charity, besides adding to the bur- 
den of pauperism, defectiveness, vice, 
and crime, fails to give relief adequately 
or wisely to the needy who apply and- 
gives no relief whatever to -many who 
are most in need but are least willing 
to ask for help. 

“There is no defense for county out- 
door relief as it is practiced in Missouri 
at the present time. Either it must be 
abolished or thoroughgoing reforms must 
be wrought out.” 

These conclusions, which are amply 
supported by the evidence in the body of 
the report, do not differ in character 
from the conclusions which practically 
every investigation of public outdoor re- 
lief in this country have supported. It 
is true that in some localities which have 
reached the negative efficiency of honest 
administration, and in a very few others 
where a beginning of effective work has 
been made this indictment does not apply. 

From the days of President Quincy 
down, however, investigations of our 
public outdoor relief have revealed in 
different degrees the evils of wholly in- 
adequate distributing machinery, lack of 


‘ discrimination between beneficiaries, bad 


effects upon many beneficiaries and 
political corruption. Missouri is evident- 
lv not different from the rest of the 
United States. The publication of this 
report cannot fail to have a wholesome 
effect upon that state; but it is valuable 
also because it extends our basis of in- 
disputable facts upon which speculations 
as to the future of public outdoor relief 
must rest. 


The Charities of 
||Springfield, Ill, by 
}iFrancis H. McLean, 
ithas been published by 
\|the Department of 
||Surveys and Exhibits 
jof the Russell Sage 
Foundation as one 
| section of the Spring- 
jfeld survey. No 
}}more useful document 

) (|}for workers in this 

oO field has recently ap- 
peared. It is a painstaking study of the 
actual status of charitable work in 
Springfield presented with some clear 
and forceful discussion of the real func- 
tions to be exercised by the various types 
of work studied. 

The book covers the whole range of 
charitable work. Particularly important 
for this review are those sections which 
deal with the social agencies, public and 
private, directly concerned with the giv- 
ing of relief. The standard of work 
reached by these agencies is evidently 
higher than in many of the other places 
which have already come into the discus- 
sion of this review. Nevertheless the fa- 
miliar evils of indiscriminate, unsuper- 
vised and short range relief are present. 
One whole section of the book is given 
Over to a discussion of sound methods of 
caring for disabled families in which we 
find relief given the place in the social 
program where it will count most: as 
one factor in a scheme of social treat- 
ment which is adjusted to the particular 
needs of each person or family aided. 

Those who are seeking suggestions for 
improvement of their own work for dis- 
abled families will find this volume in- 
valuable. The combination of the actual 
facts regarding charitable work in a 
given community with a discussion of 
sound principles is not often found. 


The Clereland 
Foundation has issued 
as publication number 
one, A Survey of 


| What Cleveland 


Gets || Cleveland’s Relief 
For Its Dollar || Acencies. As stated 
|| in the report: “The 

|method adopted for 


|| the relief survey was 
el Bel jdevised for the pur- 
| pose of answering cer- 
|}tain questions which 
— are of popular inter- 
est and of importance to the relief agen- 
cies themselves. The man on the street 
wants to know how his charity dollar 
can be made to go the farthest. Should 
it be given entirely for relief? Is per- 
sonal service of the needy necessary? 
If so, to what extent? Are the charities 
of the city quick in their response to 
those actually suffering? Are there 
needless agencies for relief? How does 
each agency operate within itself and in 
refation to the others? Are imposters 
detected and duplication of relief pre 
vented? How much is needed to carry 
on the relief work? What part ought the 
city government io take in relief?” 

Six agencies are included in the study. 
as follows: Outdoor Relief Bureau of 
the City, Mother’s Pension Division of 
the Juvenile Court, School Pensions un- 
der the Truancy Department of the 


Board of Education, Associated Chari- 
ties, Hebrew Relief Association, and 
the Salvation Army. 

A report of the work of six relief 
agencies in a large city embodied in 
eighty-one printed pages is obviously a 
very different contribution from that 
made by the Missouri study. The Sur- 
vey of Cleveland Relief Agencies is less 
a Statement of fundamental facts re- 
garding the administration of relief in 
Cleveland than the conclusions of an ex- 
perienced group of investigators who 
went as far as they could im the limited 
time at their disposal. It sets forth 
clearly and usefully the characteristic 
methods employed by the agencies stud- 
ied and applies some objective tests of 
efficiency such as the number of visits 
paid to families under care, the amount 
of relief given and the use made of the 
Charities Clearing-house. 

Even by these more or less elementary 
tests the report finds the public outdoor 
relief system of the city wholly ineffi- 
cient, the relief work of the Associated 
Charities, the Mother’s Pension Division 
of the Juvenile Court, and the Hebrew 
Relief Association good but in need of 
improvement in spots, and the relief 
work of the Salvation Army and the 
Truancy Department of the Board of 
Education unnecessary. As a propa- 
gandist document the report has value, 
although some of its propositions, pic- 
torial and otherwise, are questionable. 


, It might be doubted 
iwhether any new 
|'demonstration of the 


ii 
a 


jneed for more effec- 
tive provision for the 
destitute were needed. 
Demonstrations, how- 
| ever, are much less 
|;Common in these days 
ijthan assumptions. 
| 


100 Old Men 
and 
Women 


}Such a demonstration 
iwe may fairly call 
“Old Age Poverty in 
Village [the lower West 


Greenwich 
Side of New York citv] by Mabel Louise 


Nassau of Greenwich House. The au- 
thor has studied the circumstances of 
one hundred persons over sixty years of 
age in order to determine “how well the 
aged poor are provided for, by their own 
efforts, by their families, and by exist- 
ing charitable agencies, and to see what 
further provision is needed.” The result 
is a sober picture of struggle against 
want by these elderly persons, of sacri- 
fice in their behalr by children who can 
ill afford the sacrifice, and of misery 
which is too often quite out of the reach 
of charitable societies. There is an im- 
pressive discussion of the difficulties of 
saving for old age experienced by poor- 
ly paid workers anda forceful analysis 
of the economic fear of the poor—a fear 
which in the aged is at its worst because 
of the grim certainty that it will soon be 
reality. 

Clearly this study indicates that we 
must do better by the aged poor than we 
have been content to do. A system of 
old-age pensions grows in favor with 
many persons and the author of this book 
champions such a scheme with ardor. 
Her presentation of the facts regarding 
the one hundred aged men and women is 


more convincing, however, than her an- . 
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alysis of the factors which will lead te 
the success of an old-age pension scheme. 


The most preten- 
tious publication iu 
this field is the report 
of the New York 
State Commission on 
Relief for Widowed 
Mothers, a volume 0 
584 pages. The in- 
Structions given to 
this commission by th 
New York Legislature 
encouraged a hop 
that its report might 
furnish an adequate basis for judging 
once and for all the quality of the re 
lief work of the state, both public and 
private. This hope the report issued in- 
no way realizes. 


It is a propagandist document in be- 
half of a system of public pensions to 
widowed mothers. This is a movement 
which has many impressive arguments — 
behind it, some of which the commis- 
sion presents, but none of which gain — 
added weight from the evidence of this 
report. 


The public outdoor relief of the state, 
which is administered by local authority 
over practically its entire territory. out- 
side of Greater New York, is dismissed ~ 
in four pages with some general observa- 
tions upon its inefficiency. The work of 
private relief agencies in the state is 
given a severe arraignment whose only 
justification, as far as the report is con- 
cerned, is a few brief excerpts from the 
testimony regarding a few cases selected 
from a larger number studied in each of 
five cities, involving eight different so- 
cieties. 

Included in the report is a large body 
of material regarding European methods 
of dealing with widows and dependent 
children gathered by a member of the 
commission who made a_ special trip 
abroad for the purpose. 

In the opinion of the commission the 
relief of widows by private agencies in 
the state is badly done. The commis- 
sion’s analysis of the motives, methods 
and other factors in this alleged failure 
of private relief, a fair-minded critic 
would reject as unscientific, unfair and 
unsupported by any facts presented in 
the report. This method of relieving 
widows as well as the use of existing 
public relief facilities the commission 
proposes to replace with a new form of 
public relief. 

The movement for widows’ pensions 
has extended over this country in re- 
sponse to a widespread popular demand. 
It is entitled to a fair trial as it attempts 
to do for the destitute widow and her 
children what its sponsors indict existing 
relief agencies for failing to do. If the 
movement be regarded as inevitable, the 
report of the New York commission has 
the merit of bringing together the popu- 
lar counts in the indictment against the 
old and the favorite arguments in favor 
of the new. To an impartial student of 
social welfare, however, New York state 
in this report has missed an opportunity — 
to give us some fundamental facts anda _ 
clear analysis of the real functions of 


relief. ; rae 


548 Pages 
All 
About Widows 


Bo 


Book Reviews 


A much more mod- 
est but also more sub- 
stantial — contribution 
is made by the publish. 
ed results of an in- 
juiry into the admin- 
stration of Public 
Outdoor Relief. in 
Jutchess county, New 
York, undertaken by 
he State Charities 
\id Association. It 
ss a significant and 
valuable document adding one more local 
study to our slowly accumulating body 
of facts. The investigation covered the 
work of the local overseers of the poor, 
dividing itself into two main divisions: 

1. A study of administration, includ- 
ing the efficiency of the official, the 
amount expended by him, his method of 
investigation, form and accuracy of rec- 
ords and of reports, etc. 

2. A study of relief given, including 
the economic status of the family, and 
the character, amount and effectiveness 
of the relief given. 

In general the inquiry showed incom- 
plete and inaccurate records; inadequate 
investigation of applications; very little 
supervision of families aided; with one 
possible exception, no adjustment of the 
relief given to the real needs of families 
aided and very little relief adequate in 
amount; degenerate conditions perpetu- 
ated and encouraged; abuse of the fee 
system of paying overseers; and inade- 
quate provision for medical relief of in- 
digent sick persons. Like the Missouri 
study, already referred to, this report 
will have a familiar sound to students of 
public relief. Its statement of facts ought 
to be taken into account in any plan to 
extend or otherwise modify the public 
relief work of New York state. 


Administration 
in 
One County 


ONE of the moot questions in the his- 

tory of social work relates to logi- 
¢al division of work between public and 
private charity. The necessity for a line 
between the two was conceived to lie in 
the inevitable inefficiency of public out- 
door relief. In recent months or years, 
however, private reliet has been indicted 
quite as vigorously as public relief ever 
was, and some of the counts in the in- 
dictment are identical with those charged 
against public relief. Moreover, readers 
of Miss Vaile’s article in THE SuRvVEY 
for April 3, 1914, will believe that what- 
ever its history, public relief properly 
administered has possibilities of the 
highest usefulness. 

As a matter of fact, relief (by which 
is meant the provision out of community 
resources for the needs of certain fam- 
ilies and individuals, which needs the 
community at that particular time ex- 
pects its members to provide for out of 
their own resources) is at best an un- 
Satisfactory means of promoting social 
welfare. This is partly because family 
support through relief is against the na- 
ture of things, evidence of an abnormal 
‘relation to society, even though the re- 
‘sponsibility for such a relation probably 
fests more often upon society than upon 


the family which is so supported. 

Caution in giving relief on the part of 
a competent social worker is not due to 
a “fear that the poor will not have 
enough opportunity .or self-sacrifice.” 
It is due to the sobering fact that the 
poor are in the grip of a situation from 
which they cannot be completely extri- 
cated without self-sacrifice. No sane 
person would expect that a sudden dis- 
aster—a San Francisco fire, for ex- 
ample—which for the time being puts 
everybody in external circumstances 
identical with those of the poor, can be 
experienced without imposing the fullest 
measure of self-sacrifice upon all those 
affected. This is true in spite of any re- 
lief measures, however prompt, gener- 
ous or efficient, that may be adopted. 
Intelligent relief measures may mitigate 
the difficulties of the situation but can- 
not abolish them, nor can the situation 
of such a community be regarded as sat- 
isfactory as long as such relief measures 
must be continued, 

The kernel of the relief problem lies 
in the necessity of mitigating the diffi- 
culties of the poor without merely trans- 
ferring them in more complicated forms 
to society as a whole whence they must 
inevitably react upon the poor with even 
greater force. To accomplish this there 
is no question but that more money is 
needed for relief and more intelligence 
in its expenditure. Incidentally, as this 
is a discussion of relief, no emphasis is 
placed upon badly needed social reforms 
which will make much of our relief un- 
necessary. 

The formulation of a relief policy is 
not a simple task. As the problem is 
more clearly understood, however, and 
especially as we know from such studies 
as some of those under review more 
about the results of our current methods, 
one fact becomes clear: the expenditure 
of large sums out of our community re- 
sources—public and private—can be jus- 
tified only if we are getting what we pay 
for. This implies a clear understanding 
of what we are paying for, an under- 
standing which too often the evidence 
shows to be lacking. 

In the case of persons permanently dis- 
abled supported at community expense, 
we are clearly paving for humane and 
adequate care. This group, however, 
takes only a small part of our outdoor 
relief. In the case of all others to whom 
we give relief we are paying for the de- 
velopment of the power of self-mainten- 
ance. This is also largely what we pay 
for in our educational system and our 
medical agencies, both of which must fre- 
quently be used in the successful admin- 
istration of relief. 

It can hardly be disputed, however, 
that in the case of relief the problem is 
greatly complicated by the fact that this 
service in itself tends to lift a concrete 
responsibility from its beneficiaries, 
whereas other forms of community serv- 
ice tend to place responsibility upon 
them. 

It is true that the income factor in the 
power of self-maintenance is frequently 
lost through accident, illness or death 
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without any other apparent change in the 
ability of the family to plan its own wel- 
fare. It is this fact which makes the 
grant of relief to a widow, for example, 
seem on the surface so obvious and so 
effective a solution of the difficulty. To 
assume, however, that the community 
can wholly replace in the economy of 
the family a normal source of income 
with an artificial one is to ignore some 
fundamental facts of psychology. 

Behind the pay envelope as the eco- 
nomic basis of family welfare is a sense 
of responsibility involving moral and 
psychological factors which are only im- 
perfectly understood. NHowever great is 
the responsibility which a conscientious 
family brings to the use of relief grant- 
ed by the community, it is a responsibil- 
ity entirely different in its subjective 
values. Moreover, it is a responsibility 
that is neither as spontaneously awaken- 
ed, nor so naturally maintained as that 
which lies behind self-maintenance on 
the basis of earned income. 

When relief can be given in accord- 
ance with the fine ideals of charity im- 
plying a more or less close contact be- 
tween the giver and his beneficiary, this 
complication is much less conspicuous. 
The problem of destitution in our large 
cities, however, is altogether too great 
to be handled by charity. It may well 
be questioned whether a public relief 
system qualifies as charity in any sense. 
Certainly the personal connection, how- 
ever controlled, between giver and re- 
ceiver is at the opposite pole from the re- 
lationship between taxpayer and_ the 
ward of a city department. 

Public relief must be regarded not as 
charity but as a policy adopted by the 
community in the interest of social wel- 
fare. It need not be less humane on that 
account. It must, however, be more ef- 
ficient than it is. The solution of the 
problem presented by our present ineffi- 
cient methods must lie first in a clearer 
understanding of what relief can and 
cannot do and for this we need a keener 
analysis of its effects as now administer- 
ed than we have yet had. 

Again if a community in its relief giv- 
ing is to be sure that it gets what it pays 
for a radical reorganization of our meth- 
ods of administration is necessary. No 
community would erect a public building, 
buy fire apparatus, conduct a school, run 
a bank or engage in any other under- 
taking without keeping watch through a 
system of supervision to see if the re- 
sults are up to specifications. This calls 
for both specifications and supervision. 

The specifications in relief work in- 
volve a knowledge of te factors which 
will develop or conserve the power of 
self-maintenance in its beneficiaries. Su- 
pervision calls for trained workers and a 
method of social treatment of which we 
have only made the beginning. Though 
both are in the tentative stage, they have 
demonstrated their value in a few places. 
Possibly the fact that in some instances 
these demonstrations have been in public 
rather than in private relief may lead to 
a revision of our ideas as to the logical 
dividing line between the two. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 
i 
PREPAREDNESS 


HERE ean be no national policy which does 
not include a social policy. If prepared- 
ness means only a large army and a big navy, uni- 
versal military drill, huge munition plants, and 
the preoccupation of our minds with speculations 
as to which of the European, Asiatic, or American 
nations we shall fight first, it behooves all good 
citizens who believe in peace and good will to en- 
list in anti-preparedness committees forthwith. 
We doubt whether President Wilson, or Sen- 
ator Root, or ex-Secretaries of War Garrison and 
Stimson, or ex-President Roosevelt, in their sev- 
eral and diverse advocacies of preparedness, have 
any more confidence in such an anti-social sort 
of preparedness than those who call themselves 
pacifists. The difference between statesmen and 
politicians 1s never more easily discerned than in 
such a discussion as that which is now opening 
another great quadrennial national debate. 


An unnamed member of the old guard is quoted 
in the New York Times as demanding triumph- 
antly, ‘‘Who will talk about social and industrial 
justice on the stump after Senator Root’s great 
keynote speech in Carnegie Hall?’’ The answer 
is, unless we greatly err, that Senator Root will. 
President Wilson and Colonel Roosevelt know 
very well, and we shall see the evidences of it in 
due time, that the national election of four years 
ago was not an isolated episode, but that on the 
contrary it was the beginning of an epoch, of a 
progressive evolutionary movement which will 
not end with the war, however it may be deflected 
or modified by the influences of the war. In 1912 
it looked as if all political leaders had suddenly 
become social workers, and as if on the other 
hand there was some danger that social workers 
might all become politiciaus, 

At that time a word of caution appeared on this 
page, that the influence and civie resources accu- 
mulated through years of non-partisan social ac- 
tivity should not be thrown into the political 
scales in such a way that they might be lost for- 
ever. We reminded our zealous comrades that 
after the election there would still be need for 
non-partisan, co-operative effort in the field of 
social action. 

What we then said in caution to social workers, 
we say again with even greater emphasis in warn- 
ing to politicians on the eve of the presidential 
conventions. Social and industrial justice is a 
live issue. It is a fundamental element in national 
preparedness, a necessary strain in all lofty pat- 
riotism fit for the present hour. 

This nation is not ready either for war or for 
the competitions and strains of peace. But how 


~ guages, 
tegration is imperative. To hold up a national 


shall we prepare? Precisely by pushing forward 
with ever-increasing vigor the very measures — 
which are included in the demand for social and ~ 


industrial justice. They are not unfamiliar sub- 


jects of discussion here: infant and child protec- — 


tion, a reduction of the death-rate; a longer and 


more efficient working life, safety from industrial — 


accidents and occupational disease, provision for 
the economic burdens of sickness by social insur- 


ance or otherwise; rigid food inspection; the seg- — 
regation and humane care of the mentally defec- — 


tive; prison administration on humane and reform- 


ative lines; town planning and abolition of over--— 


crowding, of dangerous privies and cess pools, 
of insanitary alleys and dark tenements; con- 


stant repressive action against commercialized — 


vice; a campaign against aleoholism; and, above 
all, educational reform in the light of our new 
knowledge as to the conditions of successful 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. 

The program of social work was formerly timid, 
apologetic, pretending at best to urge a liberal 
investment of surplus revenues for its human- 
itarian ends. We listened respectfully while 
philanthropists and appropriation committees 
measured out the doles which they could afford 
to give away for what they considered luxuries. 

We are now done with such nonsense, It is not 


a question of how much surplus is available — 
for the indulgence of philanthropic impulses or. 


for attending to public health, education, recrea- 
tion, and other social needs. We voice instead a 
stern demand for instant attention to matters of 
vital national concern. The old time jail and 
prison and poor house and unsocialized school and 
unregenerate police department, like the old 
time mission and orphan asylum and soup kitchen 
charity, might be considered lucky to get the 
leavings of the annual budget or the conscience- 
salving check for whatever amount the donor 
might please to write. 


HE social welfare departments of the mod- 

ern city or state or nation, and the volun- 

tary agency for the prevention of poverty or dis- 

ease or crime, can take no such attitude. They are 

engaged in serious undertakings. They have as- 

sumed definite responsibilities. They adopt care- 

fully considered budgets. They require ample re- 

sources. Their expenditures are investments. 

Their returns are in terms of life, vigor, efficiency, 
power of creation, and capacity for enjoyment. 

It is no fanciful analogy that education, hygiene, 
industrial justice, improved standards of living, 
belong conspicuously in any program of national 
preparedness. The national idea is a part of 
patriotism. The social idea is another, and 
equally essential part. The good citizen is one in 
whose mind the two ideas are joined in an in- 
separable union. 

In America, above all other nations, there is a 
continuing necessity for this reconciliation of the 
social and the national ideals. Our distances are 
great. Our people are of mingled races, lan- 
and customs. The task of social in- 
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_ Social Forces 


ideal-in terms of salutes to the flag is an empty 
performance unless it is reinforced by evidence 
of social ideals cherished by all who own alle- 
giance to that flag. 

_ That each really shall show a concern for all is 
,to be assured only by the clear demonstration 
‘that all have a genuine concern for each. In 
this sense the ‘‘all’’ is represented by the state, 
_by the nation. It need not be paternalistic, but it 
‘must do justice. It need not. be a common em- 
| ployer, but it must equally protect all employers 
from injustice, exploitation, and social dangers. 
It need not have the biggest navy or an over- 
_whelming army, but it must have upright and en- 
lightened courts, competent and far-seeing legis- 
latures, and a civil service above suspicion and 
above reproach. 

Such aggressively efficient public service as is 
represented by the Children’s Bureau in Wash- 
ington under Julia C. Lathrop, the police depart- 
ment in New York under Arthur Woods, the 
Legislative Reference Bureau in Wisconsin 
under Charles McCarthy, instead of being ex- 
| ceptional—and we do not mean to suggest that 
scores of striking examples might not be cited— 
should become the rule. 

On the other hand, such cringing to impudent 

organized demand as is illustrated by the reap- 
| pointment of members of the New York state in- 
dustrial commission after their incompetence had 
been shown by overwhelming evidence, should be- 
/ come impossible. 
A social policy is essential for the sake of our 
' external relations as well as for our internal 
security. In order to live on terms of friendship 
and mutual advantage with others, we must first be 
on terms of friendship and mutual advantage 
_among ourselves. Our strength depends upon 
our intelligence, our physical and mental vigor, 
our standards of living, our social spirit, not upon 
the size of our armaments or our supplies of 
ammunition. 


F we are in danger of being misled by Ger- 
many’s example in this respect it is because 

we do not take into account the whole of Germany 
as she Was at the beginning of the war. True, she 
had elaborate military plans and a great military 
organization. But she had also a coherent 
educational system and social insurance. Since 
the time of Frederick the Great in the one field 
and since the early eighties in the other she had 
‘labored incessantly to realize a definite social 
ideal. Her political institutions were inferior to 
those of England, and her culture more primitive 
than that of France. But she had advanced 
farther than either in that process of social in- 
tegration which made every German feel that he 
was an integral part*of the nation, that his affairs 
were the continuing concern of the body politic. 
He might have grievances, but he had tangible evi- 
_dences that he was hot neglected. His wages 
might be lower than in America, but he had a 
protection in his inalienable and secure interest 
in the insurance funds. His civilization might be 
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rougher, cruder, less finished than that of western 
Europe, but it was felt to be virile, distinctive, 
forward-looking, and his own. Not the abstract 
political conceptions of liberty and equality, but 
the concrete economic advantages of prosperity 
and security, were what interested the typical 
hardworking, home loving German of the year 
1914. 


N an interesting book written since the war be- 
gan an eloquent German writer calls upon his 
countrymen to disregard such imported discus- 
sions as those between parliamentarianism and 
absolutism, aristocracy and democracy, and to 
grasp firmly the characteristic live issues sug- 
gested by such terms as gemein and edel, ordnung 
and gewalt, starr and lebendig. 
American ideals are not German ideals, and a 


reference to the latter in this connection is neces- 


sary only to guard against the superficial notion 
that Germany’s extraordinary showing against 
great odds is due solely or mainly to her direct 
military preparations. 

If after twenty months the larger resources of 
the allies were not yet available to offset any such 
advantage in immediate preparation it would bea 
sad reflection on their organizing capacity and a 
very discouraging fact for those who desire peace 
and shrink from militarism. 

When we take into account, however, the effects 
of a thirty-year system of sickness and old-age 
insurance, in which other nations too tardily fol- 


_lowed her lead, a hundred years’ system of com- 


pulsory education, and a fundamental social or- 
ganization of which these were but typical 
features, when we set against these the bitter in- 
dustrial conflict in England which even the war 
has not softened, her chaotic educational system, 
and many other things which are so disturbingly 
paralleled in the United States at the present 
moment, we are in better position to understand 
the military and economic achievements of which 
Germany boasts, and to profit by her example. 
What has told in her favor is not her start over 
her antagonists, still less her disregard of in- 
ternational law as international law is under- 
stood by ourselves, but. her real preparedness— 
educational, industrial, and social. 

Any American with average imagination and 
insight knows fairly well what is going on in Eng- 
land under the stress of war. He knows because 
he feels what instinctively would happen in his 
own country. It is not so easy for us to realize 
what is taking place in Germany. We hear vaguely 
about the control of food prices, the expansion of 
insurance policies, the discovery of substitutes 
for materials which cannot be imported, but how 
far these policies are carried, and what they sig- 
nify, is not easily to be determined at a distance. 

Still less are we in position to know what ex- 
traordinary developments may be taking place in 
Russia, the mysterious unknown country whose 
mysteries it is most essential for us to penetrate 
and whose unknown physiognomy we must come 
to know as that of a neighbor and friend. 

‘All Kurope has moved strangely nearer to us- 
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as we have looked with ever-increasing fascina- 
tion on her agonizing struggles—not yet knowing 
whether it may not be literally a death struggle 
for the life from which our life has been drawn. 
It will not be so—not for Jong will the nations 
hate and kill and destroy what they have built. 
A better England, a more civilized Germany, a 
fairer France, a greater Russia, will rise from 
devastated Europe. Where the boundaries will 
lie, what political systems will prevail, cannot be 
told; but humanity itself, enriched by the peculiar 
gifts of the nations we have known, must survive. 
It is of deep concern to us that it should be so. 
If there are those who are so deeply on the side 
of the allies that they cannot just now listen to the 
great music of Germany, this is after all the 
ultimate tribute to German music. If there are 
those who remember Servia’s part in the immedi- 
ate cause of the war with such resentment that 
they speak with disparagement of the expedition 
which freed Servia from typhus, this is again a 
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curious Teutonic compliment to the crushed Bal- 
kan state. When the German and the French 
citizens of St. Louis joi in a war relief bazaar, 


they strike the true American note. 
There can be neutrality still, a red-blooded, 


virile American neutrality, not for commercial 
profit, nor from craven fear of war, but patriotic, 
persistently seeking the kindred aspects of each 


people, remembering our friendships, reasoning 
patiently if firmly about our wrongs if we have © 
them, yielding no particle of the responsibility — 
which we hold, with other neutrals, in trust for 


the future of mankind. 


In the name of this neutrality, for the sake of | 


humanity itself, we must put our house in order. 


There is no national policy, worthy the name of 
America, which does not embrace the most pro- 


gressive, enlightened, sane, and radical social — 


policy. There is no preparedness worthy of con- — 
sideration which does not embrace social and in-— 


dustrial justice. 


TWO POEMS of te GREAT LAKES 


Mary Katharine Reel; 


ON LAKE ERIB 


FF against the sky line, the one black funnel 
And the long black hull of a fr eighter, 


Loaded down with ore from the Mesabi, 
Lumber from the northern mills, 


Or grain from the wide Dakota wheat-fields. 


If ore, 


’twas the hand of man mined it; 


If lumber, ’twas the hand of man felled the trees of the forest; 


If wheat, 


twas the hand of man sowed the seed, man who waited for the harvest; 


And all that other men might have warmth, shelter, bread. 


How marvelous are the ways of peace 


And why should war be waged to furnish us with romance and adventure, 
When the every-day ways of man in getting himself food, warmth and shelter 


Are so full of poetry and wonder! 


THE ST. CLAIR FLATS 


E were passing through one of those narrow channels— 


In the St. Clair River, I think— 


Where the passage way is so narrow a boy could throw a ball across, 

Along both banks were little houses—the summer cottages of humble pleasure seekers; 
And on one side the cottages carried the flag of one nation, 

While on the other side there waved the flag of another land. 

I was up on the forward deck, leaning over the rail, 

When I heard a serap of conver ‘sation near me— 


A man said, ‘‘But I don’t see any forts.’’ 


The river winds so that sometimes you aren’t quite sure— 


You feel rather indolent anyway— 
Which is the shore of home 
And which of a foreign country; 


And once, from one of the little houses, a woman came out and waved two flags, 
And one was the Stars and Stripes and one was the Union Jack; 


And from down the deck a little way 
I caught a serap of conversation— 


A man said, ‘‘But I don’t see any forts!’? 


are ™ es . ee 
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Communications 


COMMUNICATIONS 


JOHN MARTIN 


To THE Epitor: I know young girls, 
only the second generation of freer 
/ women, with a man’s vigor and a wom- 
an’s grace, with a man’s hold on life and 
a woman’s intuitive enjoyment of it, 
with a man’s egoism and a woman’s 
sympathy, and they are answers to such 
men as John Martin cajoling their pres- 
ent superiority into a feeling of perman- 
ence by old observations gathered from 
an old generation. 

They are answers also to magazines 
that will print what John Martin says. 


Reem es 
New York. po 


BIRTH CONTROL 


To THE Epitor: May I express to 
you my heartfelt thanks for the article 
by Father Ryan on Birth Restriction in 
your issue for March 4. 

Social workers are being so constant- 
ly and overwhelmingly tempted to take 
the short, instead of the long, view 
ahead in this matter, that they need 


Classified Advertisements 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


GERMAN-AMERICAN lady wishes to 
improve her present situation as house- 
keeper or matron. References. Reliable. 
Address 2282, Survey. 


S ‘ 
e 


YOUNG man, five years’ executive work, 
2 years’ social settlement work experience, 
arts graduate, University of Toronto, seeks 
social employment, juvenile delinquency pre- 
ferred. Address 2284, SurRvEY. 


POSITION as director of welfare or so- 
cial work by experienced executive, ath- 
letic, temperate, able to organize and direct 
any phase of this work. Address 2285, 
SURVEY, 


YOUNG, married man, executive, twelve 
years’ experierce in training of boys, splen- 
did results,.now engaged, desires position 
where experience counts. Address 2286, 
SurveEY. ~ 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 


MATRON for Receiving Home of a 
home-finding society in the middle West. 
Address 2281 Survey. 


WANTED—Jewish social worker of re- 
finement and experience to take charge of a 
social settlement in Cincinnati. Address 
Robert S. Marx, 803 Gwynne Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: sig Picea iy Meals °° 10c; 
The Up Tn Date Ho paper oe 

, ie t e, or Saving Ap- 
Bk ten ber Jpito-Date Hom of Home-Making,” 


li 
Fiome 3 Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics. 519 West 69th St.. Chicago 


just such strong spiritual assistance as 
this article offers, to keep them from 
accepting what looks like a great pres- 
ent material good, without looking in 
the face the awful cost of the proposed 
means to that end. 

Women especially should welcome 
the few voices, Catholic or Protestant, 
now crying in the wilderness for the 
one and only method of birth control 
which allows them to keep the ideal of 
marriage, with which as_ girls they 
started out in life. 

Would it be possible to secure re- 
prints of this article from you? I 
would like to have fifty to distribute 
among friends. 


Susan W.’ HoaGLanp. 


Brooklyn. 


THE TIMES THAT TRY 


To tHE Epiror: I have just received 
a letter requesting me to get a new sub- 
scriber for THe Survey. I regret to 
say that I cannot do this—in fact, I was 
about to write to tell you that I had 
rather not receive THE Survey any 
more, for the lack of patriotism which it 
has been showing lately is very objec- 
tionable to me. I do not feel that one 
can be the best denizen of the world 
without giving one’s deepest affection 
and one’s best work, first, to the pro- 
tection and the upbuilding of one’s own 
country, any more. than one can be the 
best citizen of one’s own country with- 
out caring first and foremost for one’s 
family. We proceed necessarily from 
the lesser to the greater. 

Those who advocate lack of prepared- 
ness for their country, for any emerg- 
ency which may arise, court disaster, 
and take the part of the ten foolish vir- 
gins. The putting of oil into one’s lamp 
does not bring on the darkness; on the 
contrary, it dispels it, and just in the 
same way does preparedness, military, 
naval and economic, avert war of all 


kinds. 
ELIZABETH PUTNAM. 


[Mrs. Wm. Lowett Putnam. ] 
Boston. 


MEXICAN MIGRANTS 


To tHE Eprtor: In his article, The 
Migratory Tenants of the Southwest, 
published in your issue of January 29, 
William E. Léonard overlooks a large 
class of tenants. 

Partly as a result of the six years of 
warfare in Mexico and partly as a con- 
sequence of the enactment of the so- 
called farm-tenancy law by the Texas 
Legislature, a widespread system of ex- 


ploiting Mexican farm tenants has 
grown up in Texas. The system pre- 
vails elsewhere in the Southwest— 


wherever Mexican farm tenants are to 
be found; it is worse in this state than 
anywhere else because here the land- 
lords are forbidden by the law aforesaid 
to exact more than _ the traditional 
“third” and “fourth” rental. But where- 
ever it is practiced, and in whatever 
degree, the system provides means 
whereby the landlord may acquire the 
entire season’s crop which his Mexican 
tenant has produced, and send the ten- 
ant migrating to other sections. 
EuGENE A. Harris. 
San Antonio. 
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») VERITAS © 


Changes in the Food| 
Supply and Their 
Relation to 
Nutrition 


BY 


LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL 


A survey of the effect upon diet of trans- 
portation, preservatives, increased produc- 
tion and improved factory methods 


PRICE, 50 CENTS NET, POSTPAID 


Industrial 
Leadership 


BY 


H. L. GANTT 


The future stability of our democracy will 
be largely dependent upon the quality of 
our industrial leadership. Mr. Gantt helps 
to show the demands which we can justly 
make upon our leaders and the needs 
which they must understand 


PRICE, $1.00 NET, POSTPAID 


Civilization and 
Climate 


BY 


ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


‘Climate explains, in a large measure, the 
existing distribution of civilization and 
human efficiency, and needs to be reck- | 
oned with more consciously than it has 
been heretofore in the economic and po- 
litical arrangements of mankind.” 


Review of Reviews. 


PRICE, $2.50 NET, POSTPAID ~ 


YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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CHILD WELFARE WORK 


IN IN 
CALIFORNIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Ex-president Taft will preside at the an- 
nual conference of the American branch 9 
of the League to Enforce Peace at Wash- © 
ington, May 26-27, q 


The Department of Child-Helping of the Russell Sage Foundation 
has fublished two volumes on agencies and institutions devoted 
to the care of dependent, delinquent and defective children. 


By William H. Slingerland 


Special agent, Department of Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation 


David Snedden has resigned as commis- 7} 
sioner of education for Massachusetts to 
accept a chair of education in Teachers” 
College, Columbia University. His resigna- 
tion takes effect in July. Mr. Snedden was 
adjunct professor in Teachers’ College when 
called to Massachusetts six years ago. 


These volumes are complete studies of organized child-helping 
work in each state and they are in each case a descriptive survey and 
a manual of reference. 


The plan of both volumes is practically identical, a sympathetic 
diagnosis of child-welfare, a somewhat detailed analysis of present 
needs, and a handbook of friendly suggestions as to future action. 


Mr. Slingerland presents and illustrates the types of institutions 
and methods of service in use in each state. There is a very com- 
plete list of child-helping agencies and institutions and brief narra- 
ions and extended statistical studies. 


The Religious Society of Friends, which — 
has been a peace society since 1672, has | 
opened an office at 1811 I street, Washing 
ton, D. C., and will try to make the voice | 
of its 125,000 members heard in the attempt — 
to influence Congress against military preai| 

paredness. 


The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union offers a year’s course in 
vocational guidance equivalent to gradur 
ate work. The course “aims to fit women 
of adequate preliminary training to become 
vocational advisers in public, grammar and 
high schools or social agencies by provid- 
ing them with a knowledge of industrial 
conditions and methods of industrial inyes- 
tigation and use of statistics; and by sup- 
plying such other training as is essential, | 
including some practical application of prin- 


Child Welfare Work in California. Illustrated. 8vo. 248 Pages. Postpaid $1.50. 
Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 8vo. 352 Pages. Postpaid $2.00. 


Record Keeping for Child-Helping Or- | Care and Education of Crippled Children 


ganizations. By Georgia G. Kalph, in the United States. By Edith Reeves, ip] th tudied.” F 
for the Department of Child-Helping for the Department of Child-Helping ciples and methods, studied - 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. TIllus- of the Russell Sage Foundation. Illus- : : E 
trated. 195 pages. Postpaid $).50. trated. 252 pages. Postpaid $2.00. The St. Louis Community Trust, a fund 


held by the St. Louis Union Trust Com- — 
pany, the income of which is to be de- = 
voted to public purposes, has just been or- 
ganized by the election of officers with J. 
Lionberger Davis as president. The other 
four members of the committee which will 
distribute the funds were appointed one by 
the mayor, one by the probate court, one 
by the federal court and ore by the trust — 
company. The committee expects to receive © 
—— - - ——_—_— — funds by gift as well as through bequests. © 
It plans to bring Frederick H. Goff to 
St. Louis in the near future to tell of the 
phenomenal growth of the Cleveland” 
Foundation on which the St. Louis Com- — 
munity Trust is patterned. j 
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105 E.224STREET SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. New york 


PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Prof. John Dewey, Edward J. Ward, — 


C O | | S od Gc S Uu b SCYr 1 pt 1 ons Joseph Lee, Earl Barnes, Luther H. Gulick, 


and about seventy community center work- — 


Special Club Rates to Students | Se ee 
A Four Months New Subscription - - $.75 ae 0 fe which oroniemeecis 2 
An Eight Months New Subscription -  eh.50 will be discussed. Temporary headquarters 
A full year New Subscription - - - - 2.25 are at 70 Fifth avenue, New York. The 
@ These rates are granted only on club orders of five or more sn chafge Of commutcces wich seit ee ame 


new student subscriptions if all are sent at the same time and programs of speakers and prepare reports 
dymenbaccompanies the onen which will be printed in advance in order — 
pay P to focalize the discussion. The leading © 


@ A commission of 10% is allowed to the person who secures topic will be the financing of community 
the club. It may be deducted before payment is forwarded. center work in school buildings and other © 


ublic properties. 

q Single new subscriptions may be had at the regular trial rates : Cis 
six months for $1, thirteen weeks for 50 cents. No commission Edward A. Moree, assistant secretary of © 
is allowed on Bich orders. the New York State Charities Aid Asso-— 
A er : - : ciation, has been appointed director of the 
g ne: er of sample copies of recent issues will be sent upon Atlantic Division of the Red Cross with 
So headquarters in New York city. The di-— 
vision includes 21 states east and south of — 
the Ohio river and east of the Mississippi. 
Mr. Moree will have charge of emergency 


ing to the wider use of school = | 
5 
; 


+ 
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Calendar of Conferences 


Give Graphic Interest 
to Social Entertainments 


Many Social activities are made more 
effective by the versatility of the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


With the newly developed Mazda lamp the illumina- 
tion of the Balopticon is superior to that of instruments 
using the are on alternating current. 

Model C illustrated) is excellent for Social work and 
lectures used with lantern slides, Price $30 up. 
Other Models for projection of photo, post cards maps 
and other, opaque objects, etc., $35 up. 

Combination Models, for both forms of projection, $45 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American Makers of High 
Grade Optical Products 


NOW READY 


Indexing and Filing 


By E. R. HUDDERS 
_ Public Accountant, Member of the American 
Statistical Association 


Mr. Hudders’ c- mprehensive work will be wel- 
comed by the many social workers who have 
struggled, more or less unaided, to establish sat- 
isfactory systems for filing their various letters, 
documents, case records, clippings, etc. Mr. 
Hudders is not the champion of any one system. 
The advantages of all standard systems are set 
forth so that users may choose the ones that 
seem adapted to their particular needs. 


304 pages, Cloth, £3.00 Postpaid 
THE RONALD PRESS CO., 22 Vesey St., New York 


Just Published 
The Principles of 
Labor Legislation 


By JOHN R. COMMONS 
Professor of Political Economy, University of 
Wisconsin, etc. 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 
Secretary American Association for Labor 
Legislation, etc. 


The authoritative exposition by two leading ex- 
perts of a subject of immediate and general im- 
portance. The definite work on this subject. 


$2.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Public Speakers, Club Leaders, Teach- 


up-to-date, authoritative material 
ers, Borrow on PROHIBITION, CHILD 
LABOR, PREPAREDNESS, or any other topic of 
current interest at nominal rates. Tell us your 
needs. 


Wilson Package Library, Box S, White Plains, N.Y. 


relief work in disasters and with the form- 
ing of new Red Cross chapters in the cam- 
paign for a million members. Formerly 
Mr. Moree was a newspaper man. In ad- 
dition to a wide rarge of duties for the 
State Charities Aid Association, he has 
been secretary of the commission which 
investigated the public health situation in 
New York and drafted the new state health 
code. He is now advisory expert in public 
health education in the State Department 
of Health. 


Following the third defeat of an ordi- 
nance to require all bread and bakery prod- 
ucts to be wrapped in paper, the Consumers’ 
League, the Civic League and the St. 
Louis Medical Society have joined forces 
to arouse the housewives of St. Louis to 
demand wrapped bread from their bakers. 
The ordinances were defeated chiefly be- 
cause of the active opposition of the bakers, 
who claimed that the small sales of wrapped 
bread now on the market showed that St. 
Louis women did not want it. A systematic 
campaign of education is being carried out. 
Pledges are being secured from restaur- 
ants, hotels and housewives to purchase 
only the wrapped product. When the de- 
mand for wrapped bread has been made 
apparent, -the organizations behind the 
movement expect to re-introduce the ordi- 
nance. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONF ERENGES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before April 12. 


MARCH AND APRIL 


CoMMUNITY CENTERS AND RELIGIous Pros- 
Lems, National Conference on. New York 
City, April 19-22. Sec’y, John Collier, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York, : 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Canadian Con- 
ference of. Toronto, Can., March 28-29. 
Sec’y, Arthur H, Burnett, City Hall, To- 
ronto, Can. 

CHARITIES AND  CorRECTION, Tennessee 
State Conference of. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
April 9-11. Sec’y, J. P. Kranz, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Memphis, Tenn. 

DraMaA LEAGUE oF AMERICA, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 22-25. Sec’y, Mrs. John A. 
Orb, 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 

EpucATION AND INDUSTRY, Southern Con- 
ference for. New Orleans, La., April 16- 
20. 

MotTHers AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 
tions, National Congress of. Nashville, 
Tenn., April 4-9. Corresponding Sec’y, 
Mrs. A. A. Birney, 910 Loan and Trust 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PuystcaL Epucation AssociATIon, Ameri- 
can, Cincinnati, O., April 19-22. Sec’y, 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, 93 Westford avenue, 
Springfield, Mass. 

PortricAL AND SocIAL ScreNcE, American 
Academy of. Twentieth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 28-29. Sec’y, J. 
P. Lichtenberger, Philadelphia. 

[Continued on next page.] 


Articles. An Occasional Short Story, 


THE OPPORTUNIST - + 


THE OPPORTUNIS’ 


An Unique Monthly Magazine of Social Reform. Brief Reports of Social Service News; Satires, Feature 


A Red Page, Edited by a Socialist; A Red Hot Page in which the Editor Vents his Wrath, 
Single Copy TenCents. One Dollar a Year. Send Twenty-Five Cents for Four Months’ Trial. 


DAVID R. PIPER, 
EDITOR 


La Grange, Missouri 


and The Heart 
| That Feels 


i] so we make a nominal charge of 5 cents for each 
“| volume, postpaid. Address all orders to 


hi] Room 749 


ffl TTT TTT 


The Mind That Thinks 


of Orthodox 
or Agnostic 
are equally touched | 
and stirred by Swe- 
denborg’s profound 
aterpretation of 


The Holy Bible 


t will help you persona'ly to 
rational understanding of the 
Word of God—to a clearer conception of the spiritval 
nificance of creation; of the love of heaven and the 
miserable selfishness of hell; of the process of dying 
and the life of the real man; and of what the final 
udgment consists. 


SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


5 cents each volume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper, in large readable 
type, substantially bound in stiff paper covers 
‘Heaven and Hell” - - - - - 632 pages 
‘Divine Providence” - - - - 629 “ 
‘Four Leading Doctrines” - - 635 “ 
‘Divine Love and Wisdom” - 618 “ 


Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, 


The American Swedenborg Printing and 
Publishing Society 


3 West 29th Street, New York i 


PAMPHLETS 


Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago 


The followirg publications may be purchased 
from the Juvenile Protective Association, 816 
South Halsted St., Chicago. Add one cent 


for postage to purchase price of each pamphlet. 


“Boys in the County Jail’’ 1913 2c 

“Colored People in Chicago”’ 1913 5c 

“Crime in Chicago.’’ Reprinted from the New 
Republic, 1915 

pane care of Illegitimate Children in Chicago” 

“Five and Ten Cent Theatres’ 1911 

teat semutoged in Hotels and Restaurants’’ 


‘Manual of Juvenile Laws in Illinois” 1916 

“Most Popular Recreation controlled by the 
Liquor Interests’’ 1911 

“On the Trail of the Juvenile Adult Ctieeda 

“The Real Jail Problem’’ 1915 

The Saturday Half Holiday” 1915 

“Some Legislative Needs in IIlinois’”’ 1914 

““A Study of Mentally Defective Children in 
in Chicago’’ 1915 

“What should be done for Chicago women of- 
fenders.’’ Report of the City Council Crime 
Committee, 1916 

“A Study of Bastardy Cases’’ 1913 

“The Block System of the Juvenile Protective 
Association’ 1916 

“Child Beggars and Peddlers om the streets of 
Chicago’’ 1916 


NOW READY 


ANTHRACITE 


An Instance of Natural Resource Monopoly 


By SCOTT NEARING 


Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Toledo University 
Dr. Nearing uses the private ownership of the anthra- 
cite coal fields to show the way in which consumers 
and workers may expect to fare at the hands of other 


monopolies of natural resources. The book is an in- 
cisive, stimulating analysis of a problem that is vital to 
every man, woman and child in the country, 


251 pages. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


At All Booksellers or froia the Publishers 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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SocioLocicaL Concress, Southern. New Or- 
leans, La. April 12-16. Sec’y, J. E. Mc- 
Culloch, Nashville, Tenn. 


LATER MERTINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Rotary Ciuss, International Association of. 
Cincinnati, O., July 16-21. Sec’y, Chesley 
R. Perry, 910 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Younc Men's CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
NortH AMERICA, thirty-ninth international 
convention of. Cleveland, O., May 12-16. 
Sec’y, John. R. Mott, International Com- 
mittee, 124 East 28 street, New York. 

NATIONAL 

30oys’ Work COoNFERENCE. Scranton, Pa.. 
May 17-19. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison avenue, New York. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10- 
17. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
court, Chicago. 

CHRISTIAN C0-OPERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Dornc INtER-CHuURCH Work, Conference 
on. Atlantic City, N. J., June 2-5. Sec’y, 
James A. Whitmore, 105 East 22 street, 
New York. 

Day Nurseries, National Federation of. 
Eleventh conference. Chicago, May 1-2. 
Sec’y, Marjory Hall, 105 East 22 street, 
New York. 

DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND DE- 
LINQUENT CuHiLpREN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 8-9. - Sec’y, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, 
Iowa. 

Epucation Association, National, New 
York. July 3-8. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Houstnc AssocraTion, National. Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 

Humane Association, American. Cincin- 
nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Humane Society Building, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

InFANtT Mortatity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B: 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, Baltimore. 

Lecat Ar Socteties, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg. 

Nurses’ AssocraTion, American. New Or- 
leans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, Kath- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union street. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nursinc Epucation, National League of. 
New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, 
Isabelle M. Stewart, Teachers College, 
New York. 

Prosation Association, National. Indian- 
apolis, Ind., May 9-10. Sec’y, Charles L. 
Chute, 58 North Pearl street, Albany, 
Ney: 

Purrttc HeattH Nursine, National Organ- 
ization for. New Orleans, La., April 26- 
May 2. Executive Sec’y, Ella Phillips 
Crandall, 25 West 45 street, New York. 

Tupercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C., May 11-12. Ass’t Sec’y, Philip 
P. Jacobs, 105 East 22 street, New York. 

STATE AND LocAL 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Norwich, Conn., 
April 30-May 2. Sec’y, Edward D. B. 
Lynde, New London, Conn. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New Jersey 
State Conference of. Hoboken, N. J., 
April 30-May 2. Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 
45 Clinton street, Newark, N. J. 

Socrat Acencies, California State Confer- 
ence of. Los Angeles, Cal., May 1-5. 
Sec’y, Stuart A. Queen, 533 Phelan Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following na‘ional bodies will g'adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects — 
named by each and on related subjects. M-mbers are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- — 


zation is doing, but membership is not recuired of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. A/u'ay 


enclose postage for reply 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th _ Street, 
~ New York City. Maurice A, Bigelow, 
Secretary, Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Three reprints. de each. Quarteny 
journal, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis EE. Lakeman, [Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $d. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘To dissem. 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offives Empire Bldg, Phila.. }a. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P. Byers, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Ilygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health, E. F, Rob- 

bins, Ixec. Sec., 2038 Ic. 2ith St., New 
York. ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Ilealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the: Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exec. Seey. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 
Association. Pres., John fF. Anderson, 
M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y., Prof. 

S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.” Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene. Official monthly 
organ, American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. To Survey readers 4 mos. 
trial subscription 50 cents, Address 755 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exee. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. : 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS-Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to .Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Ilygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice, Quarterly magazine “Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Charles W,. Eliot; Gen. Sec’'y, William F. Snow, 
M.D,; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS-— National — 
To furnish in- | 


Objects: 
Associations, 


Committee for. 


formation for Commissions 


and persons working to conserve vision ; to pub- a 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, ~ 


Printed matter: sam- 


lantern slides, lectures. n 
Invites member- 


ples free; quantities at cost. 
ship. Field, United wtates. 


Tield Sec,; Address, 130 E, 22d St., N. ¥. C. 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Tirec- 4 


tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, l’res- 


ident; Vrof. Irving Fisber, Dr. C. B. Daven- 


port, Luther Burbank, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of 


established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Eu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Eugenics Kegistry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise 
condition and progress of the 

Extended bibliographies. Full 
Vrice .25c. By mail 34c. 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race, 


AMPTON_ INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA, 
—tTrains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.” Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. HH. B. Frissell, 
Principal: F. K. Rogers, Treasurer: W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
fo donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Crisis, a monthiy magazine. Vifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete. DPresident, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” ‘‘the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economic Review. — Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A. A. Young, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Immigration 


CoOxMERICA FOR 


clearing house for 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living. Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—$2 a year. 
Frank Trumbull, Ch., 20 W, 34 St. N. Y. C. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Tumi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 KE 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Inyltes mem- 
bership. 


Includes N. Y. 
State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director; 7 
Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, Sec. ; Gordon L. Berry, — 


interest | 
in eugenics aS a means of Race Betterment, 


information concerning the | 
Negro Year Book | 


furnish other — 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia, Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efliciency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension, Pub- 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


46 N _ EFFECTIVE EXHIBITION OF A 
COMMUNITY SURVEY’’— brief de- 
_,, Scription of Springfield (Ill. Survey 
BHxhibition, 5c. “Relation of the Social Sur- 
vey to the Public Health Authorities,” 2c. 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 
ee Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
ork. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—tThe Short _ Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 I‘ourth Ave., N. Y, City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Vres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


these subjects. 
Loose-Leaf Digest of, Short 


Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Ballot Charters, 


LCOHOL QUESTION —The Scientific Tem- 
perance l‘ederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
lon, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Exhibits. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Headquarters for information, American Tl, R. 
League. VPres., Wm. Dudley loulke; Gen. Sec.- 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Ia. 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


ROGRAM FOR CIVIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION —Improvement of public adminis- 


tration; making public service a profes- 
sion; practical training for public. service; 


harnessing civil service reform to an educa- 
tional program; widest community service of 
our educational institutions; more agencies of 
accurate public information; more effective 
civic organizations. Will you join us? Society 
for the Promotion of Training for Public Ser- 
vice, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, 
“A Year Book of the ‘Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. vor literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S, Macfarland, 
105 LE. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant ISpiscopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, 
Chureh Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


U Wienean SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 


American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 


Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectgzrian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
eveed, class or sex, » 
a literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


A ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
igher and _ more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


‘playground 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com-, 


mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York, Owen 
~ R. Lovejoy, Sec'y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free, 
Membership fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
sAmerican Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. ‘Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate .obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare cousultations, 


6h ABY WEEK” EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored from 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purchased or rented. Further information regard- 
ing this and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Tour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Ixhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 hast 

ved St., New York. VTrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION-- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Vrice 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The [I ebruary 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 

magazine issued by the Association—will con- 
tain the Year Book telling of the present 
status of the recreation movement and of the 
and recreation center work con- 
ducted in 1915 in 432 cities and small :com- 
munities throughout the United States ant 
Canada, Single copies of this issue may be 
ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50c. 


LAY AND RECREATION IN A TOWN 


OF 6000 (A recreation survey of Ipwich, 
Mass.) How Young Ipwich Plays, The 
Responsibility of the Schools Extending 
the Physical training Course, Commun- 


ity Centers, Commercial Amusements, Ameri- 
canization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Vrogram for the Future. 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St, New 
York City. 


Organized Charity 


ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study. relief, transporta- 
tion, ete,, sent upon application, 


Genesee ORGANIZATION—Charity_ Or- 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Ylymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H, 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 


fields social work. Bulletins and misc. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. — Fortv- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 


10-17, 1916. Membership $3.00. 


ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. Mclcan, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. 8, 


©* GANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 
sumers League. 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, .pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimun) memvership tee $2.00 in- 
cludes. current pamphlets. Minimum wages 


boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
sllops, etc. 
ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 


Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
lective legislation. Information given. “Life. 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 5c. a_ copy. Mrs. Raymond lLobins, Pres, 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRI.S—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 East 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Secy, Jean 
Hamilton. tecreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—''The 
Club Worker,”” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C Na- 
tional Magazine, V’he Association Monthly. 
To encourage development of character and to 
bring fulness of life to young women.  In- 
formational leaflets free on request. Vres.. Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel Cratty, 


| 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. VPublishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
eee 1916, Address Station N, Baltimore, 


Industry 


NDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION —A 4de- 
scriptive pamphlet with bibliography of 

publications of the Foundation dealing 
industry. Sent on request. 
Women's Work, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22d St., New York city. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation. legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
cuarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Irurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. ZL, A. Booklist. a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books, List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
7S i. Washington *t., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


—A free reference and lending library 
to residents of New York city. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 


umes of reports and conference proceedings, 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a vear; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Kemedial Loan’ Associations, 130 E. 

22nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly yiven, 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. VPrint- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club -free; individual $1.00. Wm. C. 
Stevenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
five Secretary. 


O 186 CO-OPERATING 
SUBSCRIBERS AND 
OTHER FEBRUARY 
CONTRIBUTORS: 


NE by one we acknowledged 
your letters as they came in 
—letters, many of them, 

which went out of their way to ex- 
press cheer and encouragement, 
constructive criticism and convin- 
ced backing. 

In THe Survey for February 3, 
we told of a single loss of something 
over $6,000 to our educational fund, 
and the need to bridge this gap not 
only to keep Tur Survey going, but 
to keep it going on the up grade. 

February is the shortest month 
of the year. 

This February was the longest 
February we have had in four 
years. 

Short or long, this February was 
the record month for growth in the 
history of Survey Associates as 
a membership corporation. In ad- 
dition to remittances and renewals 
from old co-operating subscribers, 
one hundred and eighteen regular 
$3 subscribers paid or pledged for 
the first time co-operating subscrip- 
tions at $10. They brought the 
membership roll up to 815 towards 
the 1,000 we have set for the year’s 
goal. 


RDINARILY we give this 

page up to a financial appeal. 

This time it is not that, but 

a page of dead-in-earnest acknowl- 

edgment of the vigorous reinforce- 

ment which has come to Sur vey As- 
sociates in this difficult year. 

To the right is published the list 
of February acknowledgments 
(pledges excepted). At some near 
date we shall want to publish more 
than the names—excerpts from 
the letters that came with them. 


A 
Agnew, Mrs. C, 
Anthony, .Miss Suita B. 
Arnold, Mrs. B. W. 


Associated Charities of Brie, 


Pa. 
B 
Bangs, Miss Mary B. 
Barnes, Earl 


Bateman, Miss Geneva K. 


Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Benjamin, David 
Bishop, C. S. 

Blair, Henry P. 
Bowers, Ogden H. 
Brewster, James H. 
Brooks, Mrs. Charles 
Bruere, Robert 
Burton, C. N. 
Butler, Miss Helen C. 


Cc 


Camp, Mrs. Arthur B. 
Camp, Walter Hale 
Carpenter, Miss Alice 
Carter, Henry W. 
Chapin, Mrs. Barton 
Child, Dudley R. 
Chisholm, A. S. 
Clowes, IF. J. 

Cockerell, Thomas D. A. 
Cook, Mrs. Alfred A, 
Cousins, C. E. 

Covey, Mrs. Wilkes P. 
Crane, Mrs. Caroline B, 
Crane, Hon. W. Murray 
Cross, Whitman 
Cushing, O. K. 


D 
Dallas News 
de Forest, Henry L. 
Dell, Burnham North 
Durfee, Nathan 


E 
Katon, Mrs, Horace A. 
Eddy, Miss S. J. 
Edwards, William 
Elsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Gertrude 8S. 
Erbsloh, Miss Olga 


F 
Fay, W. R. 
Ferry, Mansfield 
Foss, E. N. 


Furnald, Henry Natsch 


Furness, Prof. Caroline B. 


G 
Gates, Mrs. M. E. 
Gavisk, Rev. Francis H. 
George, W. D. 


Gerrish, William Churchill 


Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Goldthwait, Mrs. J. HB. 
Gordon, G. 

Graham, Arthur Butler 
Graham, J. 


Greene, ‘Mrs. Lonise MeMynn- 


Gruening, Miss Rose 


H 


Hall, Mrs. Keppeler 
Hamlen, Miss #. P. 


Hartshorn, Miss Cora L. 


Henry, H. C. 

Hicks, Mrs. W. L. 
Hillyer, Mrs. A. R. 
Holt, Mrs. L. EB. 
Hood, Miss Dorothy 
Hopkins, A, T. 
Hussey, Miss Emily M, 


I 


{hider, John D. 
Ilsley, Samuel M. : 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 


J 


foffrey, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Jenks, George J. 
‘Tohnson, Miss Wv elyn P. 


K 


Kaercher, Miss Mrances 


Kimball, Miss Martha 8. 


King, J. A. 

Kinley, Rev. F. Stewart 
Klauber, Miss Leda 
Knowles, Morris 


i 


Lane, Mrs. J.C. : 
Leach, Mrs. Henry G. 
Le Roy, Mrs. Edward A. 
Lewis. Edwin T 
Lincoln, Mrs. E. L. 
Lombardi. C. 

Longley, Mrs. C. Bb. 
Lynde, Charles W. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


M 


Magruder, J. W. 
McAlister, A. W. 
McHugh, "Miss Rose J. 
Muller, The Misses 


Miller, “Miss Arabella H, 


Molitor, John 

Moore, Mrs. Paul 
Morris, Mrs. C. EB. 
Morris, Henry Lewis 
Mowry, Mrs. FE. C 
Myrick, Mrs. V. K. 


N 
Naftzger, ie F. EB. 


Nash, W. 
North, Miss Dorothy 


O 


Oleson, Mrs. O. M. 
Oliver, Sir Thomas 
Olney, Richard 
Oppenheimer, Dr. Henry 


e 


Ss. 


Peabody, Prof. Francis G, 


Perkins, Douglas 
Potts, Thomas C. 
Pratt, Miss Hilda 
Putnam, Harrington 


R 
Rhoads, Mrs. Charles J. 
Richards, Dr. George L. 
Richards, Henry 


Rieber, Prof. Charles H. 


Roberts, John a 
Rochester, Mrs. R. H. 
Rosenfeld, Mrs, M. GC. 
Ryerson, Edward L. 


S Rn 
Sayre, Mrs. William H. 
Scott, Mrs. B. 
Shaw, Mrs. Pauline A. 


Shelton, Mrs. Henry Wood 


Sherman, Miss ae 
Shillady, John R 
Sibley, F. Harper 
Smith, Miss Elizabeth H 


A. 


Sociology Class of Mt. yes 


Sem. 
Stephens, Roderick 
Stern, Alfred W. 
Stevens. Richard 
Stewardson, Mrs. L. C. 
Stokes, J. G. Phelps 
Sturgis, Miss M. R. 


E 


Thayer, Mrs. Helen R. 
Thum, Ferdinand 
Towne, Arthur W. 
Tunnicliff, Mrs. D. G. 


Vv 


Van Horn, Miss Olive O. 


Van Vechten, C. D. 
Volger, B. G 

vom Saal, R. E. 
Vose, Mrs.. F. 'P. 


WwW 


Wald, Miss Lillian D. 


Warburton, Frederick J. 


Warren, George A. 
Anon. 

Wertheim, Maurice 
White, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Whitehouse, Norman de 
Williams, Mrs. E. P. 


R. 


Williams. Mrs. George R. 


Wright, William: Burnet, 


General Fund 


Cochran, William F... 
de Forest, Robert W... 
Goff, Frederick H...... 
Whité,- Rollin’ Hows: 
ADIOUS "iets aries asta Rear ene 


Wald, Miss Lillian D. . 


Baldwin, Arthur D.... 
GhisholmysAse Se bs os: sew 
ATION fo ietin ie Rees ene 
MidlitzZ,; sOtte. AIA vere. cecin- 
Eisenman, Charles .... 
Wilcox, Ansley Be Rene 
Lloyd; OMe? Me ewes 
Green, Miss Eleanor B.. 
Pos; VARENUT eo. Gita act 
Roe. Mrsty Bi Was arene. 
Smith, Adelbert Jy .... 
Ware, Mrs. Charles E.. 


Jr. 


- $1,000 


Totaled qed oo i ee 


$2,356 


Industry Department 


Lasker, Miss Florina... 
Jones, Miss Myrta L... 
Wales, Miss Edna M. C. 


$50 
10 
10 


Total: ¢2n: (5S Sete 


$70 


